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Report That It Has Received 
Reports or Assurances Regard- 
ing Plans of Great Britain 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— That this government cannot expect 
to be informed by Great Britain cof 
plans and policies affecting British in- 
‘terests, and that the people of this 
| should not expect the British 
rnment to confide in, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, is axiomatic, 
from the viewpoint of the State De- 
partment. 
One of the confusing and misleading 
results of the alliance and association 
during the war and the desire for har- 
mony and good will among the na- 
eee 
2 * 
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it 


sit been 


go forward using her 


5 Pred ag — — to meet the exigencies 


in various quarters of the 
globe without asking the consent or 
agreement of the United States. 

The proceedings and the speeches 
of the British imperial conference 
abound in such pitfalls and the ap- 
, | proaching termination of the Anglo- 
1. Japanese alliance offers another temp- 
tation for Americans to surmise 
rhether Great Britain has or has not 
asked the United States Government 
what to dd about her affairs. 


State Department Statement 

In order to let the American public 
know that the State Department is 
not officially informed of all that the 
British Government is undertaking 
and perhaps also to let the British 
know that this government is attend- 
ing to its own business and is per- 
fectly willing that the British Gov- 
A ent should do the same, the 

follow statement was given out 

y by the State Department: 

“In view of a dispatch of the Asso- 
ciated Press, with respect to the re- 
newal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
published this morning, to the effect 
that ‘it is understood that the State 
Department has been kept fully in- 
formed of the plans of the British 
Gover t and that it has been given 
| assur that in the renewal of the 
treaty every precaution will be taken 
to guard against the inclusion of any- 
thing inimical to American rights,’ it 
is deemed proper to say that the State 
Department is not informed with re- 
spect to the plans of the British Gov- 
ernment and has receiyed no assur- 
ances in the matter. 

“This statement is made to avoid 
{the receiving by the American public 
of a false impression that the depart- 
ment has been kept cognizant of the 
progress of the negotiations.” 


Department Frank with Public 


The State Department has been un- 
precedentedly frank under this Ad- 
| minietyation in giving to the press 
he public all tion regard- 

reign govern- 

proper 

In discussing con- 


m 8 but it has, at the 
time, sought, to ‘avoid the ap- 
‘dictating to any govern- 
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We to The Ch nn Science Monitor 
from its W gton News Office 


\ WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


Neal beer, officially known under the 


‘Palmer ruling as “medicinal beer,” 
may flood ‘the country for a month be- 


r | fore Congress finally decides the con- 


troversial issues in the Volstead bone- 
dry measure. 

Andrew J. Volstead (R.), Repre- 
sentative from Minnesota, author of 
the proposed law over which opposing 


* 


torces are in deadlock, expressed this 


opinion last night in indicating his in- 
tention to block the new Willis-Camp- 
bell Bill in the House. 

Informed that the Internal Rev- 
enue Commissioner has announced 
that he could wait no longer upon 
Congress before issuing the regula- 
tions making the Palmer ruling effec- 
tive, Mr. Volstead said that “very 
probably the country may be flooded 
with beer fer about a month.” He 
asserted, however, that the responsi- 
bility for such a condition would. not 
rest necessarily upon his own shoul- 
ders. 


Mr. Campbell Interviews Mr. Volstead 
Regardless of the attitude of the 
Judiciary chairman, Philip P. Camp- 
bell, who heads the Rules Committee, 
was confident yesterday that Mr. Vol- 


stead would yield, rather than place 
the country in such a predicament. 

Prohibition machinery will be set 
in motion in both Houses today, the 
Campbell bill coming up for consid- 
eration before the House Judiciary, 
Committee, while the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee intends likewise to 
tackle the identical Willis bill. 

Mr. Campbell held a brief interview 
during the day with Chairman Vol- 
stead. He received no assurances that 
his measure would be reported out, 
but he later said he felt reasonably 
certain the Judiciary Committee would 
act favorably on it without further 
delay. On the other hand, Chairman 
Volstead indicated that the Judiciary 
Committee probably would mark time 
while waiting to see what the Senate 
does with prohibition. 

It is understood that the Senate 


House Gainers were given to under- 
stand that the measure would be ex- 
pedited in the event that Mr. Vol- 
stead refuses to report the Campbell 
bill from the Judiciary Committee 
within the next day or so. 


Where Responsibility Rests 

If the Senate passes the bill before 
action is taken in the House, and the 
Treasury Department in the meantime 
puts the Palmer ruling into effect, 
then the Rules Committee members ex- 


pect to place Mr. Volstead in the po- 
sition before the country of blocking 
legislation. 

Mr. Volstead resents the inference 
that the responsibility rests on his 
shoulders. “The people of the country 
who want prohibition enforced will 
know that this committee is not to 
blame,” he said. “They know that we 
are not trying to block it because we 
don’t favor prohibition. I am willing 
to let the people decid: for them- 
selves who are responsible for the 
delay.” 

Pressure is being brought to bear 
upon other members of the Judiciary 
Committee with a result that there is 
a chance that the Campbell bill will 
be reported today over the protest of 
Mr. Volstead. Members of the com- 
mittee are showing signs of waver- 
ing, and it is likely that the approach- 
ing aetion of the Treasury Depart- 
ment may force them to yield rather 
than hold up the beer sections which 
are regarded by both sides as entirely 
acceptable. 


Attack on Volstead Bill 


During a brief flare-up in the House 
yesterday, Harry B. Hawes (R.), Rep- 
resentative from Missouri, attacked 


the Volstead bill as unconstitutional 
and a direct reflection upon 145,000 
licensed physicians in the United 
States. 

“There are 145,000 licensed physi- 
cians,” Mr, Hawes said. “Under this 
bill each would be entitled to issue 100 
prescriptions every 90 days, which 
would not be disputed for any reason. 
This would mean that 14,500, 000 boot- 
legger prescriptions could be issued 
every three months. In a year’s time, 
physicians (if they were bootleggers) 
could issue 56,600,000 pints of whisky. 

“This shows the absurdity of this 

bill by giving a blanket license to vio- 
late the law. But if a single conscien- 
| tious doctor, with permission from the 
commissioner, issued 101 prescriptions 
he becomes a criminal and will be 


| punished by imprisonment. 


“A power so great has never been 
given to an American official,” said 
Mr. Hawes. “The opportunity for un- 
excelled graft is given in unlimited 
measure. The President of the United 
States and the governors of states are 
such power, nor is it ex- 
Cabinet officers, nor by any 


commissioner shall be given the un- 


usual privileges * the old-time king’s 
vorite.” | 


fa 


e ah of. "Real Beer 


that B40 ee to Jeviand: ‘would 


prove the first stép toward the end of 
‘strife. Loyal addresses were after- 
ward nted in Ulster Hall, where 
the g paid a tribute to the work 
which open industries had con- 
tributed to the allied cause. p. 1 


British Labor again rejected by an 

overwhelming. vote any association 
with Communism, when the confer- 
ence at Brighton discussed the refusal 
| 6f its executive committee some time 
ago to admit to affiliation the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain, on 


| the ground that its policy was op- 


posed to democracy and aimed at the 
disruption of the older Socialist 
parties, p. 1 


At yesterday's meeting of the im- 
perial conference, Winston Churchill 
spoke upon the various problems pre- 
sented by the colonies, where con- 
stitutional developments had been con- 
tinuous and, since the war, very rapid. 
Following the speech of Mr. Lioyd 
George, reviewing the general situa- 
tio on Monday, the dominion prime 
ministers and the representatives of 
India addressed the conference. -Arthur 
Meighen, Prime Minister of Canada, 
announced that he was firmly resdéived 
to reach common ground, if possible, 
with all his associates at the confer- 
ence. W. M. Hughes believed it to be 
necessary that the dominions should 
be fully acquainted with the British 
Government’s reasons for its foreign 
policy. The representative from India 
dealt almost exclusively with the 
racial question. 


The issue of the new type of French 
bonds has just closed, and is believed 
to have given good results, the sum 
of about 4,500,000,000 francs having 
been subscribed. It is proposed in 
the autumn to launch another big 
loan, which will gather up and con- 
solidate as far as possible the float- 
ing loans. p. 2 


| It is represented in France that 
Salonika, in consequence of the num- 
ber of unsettled frontiers a short dis- 
tance behind the seaport, has become, 
colloquially, a “blind alley”; and, in- 
stead of serving Jugo-Slavia, 
garia, and Greece, Salonika is cut off 
from the countries to its north and 
east. The western powers, in settling 


| the status of Smyrna and of Constan- 


tinople. are urged also to devote at- 
tention to Salonika. p. 1 


Representative Volstead is holding 


firmly to his bone-dry bill, and last 
night expressed his intention to block 
the Campbell measure in the House, 
adding that if the Palmer ruling were 
made effective there might be a month 
of real beer in the United States. 
Pressure is being exerted in favor of 
the Campbell bill, and it is possible 
that it may be reported over the pro- 
test of Mr. Volstead. p. 1 

The American Federation of Labor 
convention at Denver yesterday passed 
resolutions in support of the Irish 
struggle for freedom, but the attempt 
of a group of Irish enthusiasts to in- 
clude a boycott on British goods was 
defeated. The convention voted in 
favor of the manufacture and sale of 
beer. p. 2 


Announcement is made that the 
American Forestry Association will 
soon issue a call for a conference on 
forestry, to be held in Washington in 
September. p. 5 


AS. a result of the water- -power con- 
ference this week in New York, it is 
expected that hereafter there will be 
cooperation instead.of dissension be- 
tween the government officials and the 
manufacturers. 8 p. 4 

Rear Admiral W. S. Sims landed at 
New York yesterday and boarded a 
train for Washington to report to the 
Secretary of the Navy. No untoward 
incident occurred except. for minor 
disturbances such as hissing and 
booing. There was elaborate police 
protection from the dock to the rail- 
road station. p. 1 


Three bills opposed by the American 
Medical Liberty League failed of pas- 
sage at the session of the Illinois 
Legislature just closed. One author- 
ized the appointment of medical health 
commissioners, another would have 
prevented Christian Science practition- 
ers from accepting payment for treat- 
ments, and the third would have made 
parents whose children passed away 
without having the attendance of a 
medical physician, liable to prosecu- 
en on a charge of murder. p. 5 

Senate and House conferees agreed 
late yesterday to submit the Borah 
disarmament resolution to the House 
for a vote today. The conferees 
‘agreed also to fix the naval personnel 
at 106,000, a reduction of 14,000 from 
the number fixed by the Senate. p. 2 


‘The United States Naval Academy 
eight-oared crew won the varsity race 
in the twenty-fourth annual regatta of 
the Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
on the Hudson River yesterday after- 
noon by about three lengths, the Uni- 
versity of California finishing second, 
and Cornell 3 third. Cornell 
won the and junior varsity 
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cable to The Christian Science 
unttor from its European News Office 


BRIGHTON, England (Wednesday) 
The British Labor movement once 
again rejected, by an overwhelming 
vote, any association with Commuhism, 
when the conference here today, as 
representing the political side of the 
movement, discussed the refusal of its 


executive committee some time ago to 
admit to affiliation the Communist 


Party of Great Britain, on the ground |’ 


that its policy was opposed to democ- 
racy and aimed at the disruption of 
the older Socialist parties. 

A resolutjon was before the con- 
ference suggesting an agreement on 
affiliation, providing that the Com- 
munists would accept the Labor 
Party’s constitution, and that their 
own rules conformed to this consti- 
tution. There were amendments that 
the, action of the executive be in- 
dorzed, but after an animated debate 
on the previous question the motion 
was carried by 4, se „000 votes to just 
over 200,000. 

This means that 100 conference re- 
garded the executive's action as be- 
yond question. It was significant that 
those who supported affiliation sug- 
gested that the association of Com- 
munists with Moscow was merely 
nominal, and they argued that if the 
Communists were left outside their 
hostility would seriously damage 
Labor in elections. 


Miners Divided 


The conference was startled by the 


statement of A. J. Cook, South Wales 
member of the miners’ executive, that 
he supported affiliation on behalf of | 
the Miners Federation, but Herbert! 
Smith, acting president, stated later | 
that he federation was not unanimous, | 


and that its view was that the Labor 


Party ought not to be afraid of the 
Communists. Let them come in,” he 
said, “if they will loyally accept our 
constitution, but if they try to disrupt | 
the movement from the inside, the 
Miners Federation’ will be the first to 
tell them to get out.” 

Mr. Smith evoked laughter by say- 
ing that far from the British Com- 
munist leaders being wolves, they 
would not even make good sheep. 


1 


He added that in the miners’ dispute 


now, he saw no red flags. Robert 


Williams, president of the National 
Transport Workers Federation, argued | 
for affiliation on similar grounds, al- 
though he admitted that the Commun- 
ist Party had expelled him with bell, 
book and candle because he refused to 
give Mr. Ms Manus, their president, an 
explanation of his triple alliance ac- 
tion on the miner's dispute. ! 

Arthur Henderson, secretary of the! 
Labor Party, had no difficulty in prov- 
ing from Communist documents that 
their object was to break up the Labor 
Party, and not to aim at unity. and 
after his speech, which the conference 
warmly applauded, the vote was taken 
The miners were 
son, and voted for the 
motion. 


previous 


Reparations Criticized 


The conference decided to send to 
America a protest against the United 
States Government's treatment of 
Tom Mooney and Eugene Debs. ~ The 
delegates passed unanimously a reso- 
lustion pledging the Labor movement 
to resist in every way the abolition of 
the Agricultural Wages Board, pn the 
ground that it would reduce laborers 
to serfdom again and drag down other | 
workers. The conference passed 
unanimously resolutions supporting | 
the movement to reestablish the Social | 


- Laber 8 . to 2 55 , but 
Admit Communist: Party by 


Wallhead declared, amid loud 
‘cheers, that the moral was to smash 
the Versailles Treaty. 

J. R. Clynes, chairman of the Par- 
liamentary Labor Party, said the ma- 
jority of the party made a mistake. 
It was not due to cowardice or ignor- 
ance, but partly to consideration for 
election promises, and also because of 
previous conference resolutions. 


ACTION URGED TO 
REVIVE SALONIKA 


Owing to Town Being Shut in by 
Frontiers of Other Powers 
Trade Is Not Moving Toward 
-Port—Greeks Not to Blame 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 


PARIS, France (Wednesday)—The 
economic situation of Salonika is be- 
ing discussed. It is represented that 
in consequence of the number of 
frontiers a short distance behind the 
port, frontiers which are practically 
closed, Salonika has become a cul de 
sac. Instead of serving Jugc-Slavia, 
Bulgaria, as well as Greece, it is in 
consequence of frontier difficulties, 
cut off from the countries to the north 
and east. The railroads toward Nish 
and Belgrade are inactive, and there 
is little circulation toward Adrian- 

ople. This unfortunate state of af- 
fairs is apparently due to racial 
| jealousy. 

It is not the fault of Greece that 
more traffic is not flowing through 
Salonika, and had the port gone to any’ 
other country the same result, in an 
economic sense, would have been 
noted. It is suggested that France 
should take some initiative to render 
prosperous this corner of Greece 
| which was during the war go import- 
ant to the allied armies.” What is 
wanted is that the activities of the 
different peoples of the Balkans 

ace zee 


The sovere iy nese whites Sal- 
onika finds itself is not, says the 
„Matin“ of great importance to the 
town. The chief need is that the 
frontiers, which shut it in, should be 
broken down, and all the peoples 


come freely to Salonika or it will fall 


in ruins or will occasion a violent 
cutburst in the Balkans. 

The portion of the town which was 
‘burnt in 1917, the business quarters 
and the center, has not’ yet been re- 
stored. This article in the Matin 
does not appear to be directed against 
the Greeks, but urges that without 
delay the Western powers should in 


©! settling the fate of Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople also devote attention to 


this point of the Orient. 


GENERAL STRIKE IN CHILE 


SANTIAGO, Chile—A general strike 
was in effect here yesterday. It was 
called by the Federation of Labor be- 
cause of the decision of the bakery 
owners to maintain the open shop 
plan. 


AMBASSADOR TO SPAIN 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The nomination of Cyrus E. Woods 
of Pennsylvania to be ambassador to 
Spain was sent to the Senate yester- 
day by President Harding. Mr. Woods’ 
selection for the place was announced 
several days ago. 
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Appeal Made for Conciliation 
Special Christian Science 
Monitor Sy skh its 3 News Office 

BELFAST, Ireland (Wednesday)— 
King George and Queen Mary were ac- 
corded a royal reception by the people 
of North Ireland when they arrived at 
Belfast to open the new Parliament. 
Every inch of standing room along the 
route of the procession was crowded 
hours before the royal yacht entered 
Belfast Lough. It came escorted by 
battleships, cruisers and destroyefs, 
while aeroplanes circled round them. 

The yacht was met at the entrance 
to the channel by members of the har- 
bor board who proceeded on board the 
Victoria and Albert, headed by H. M. 
Pollock, chairman, and Lord Pirrie, 
chief of the firm of Harland & Wolff. 
They presented an address expressive 
of loyalty and affection and the King 
graciously replied. 

When Their Majesties stepped ashore 
at Donegal Quay, a royal salute of 21 
guns boomed out. There was a flour- 
ish of tfumpets, sirens of ships and 
hooters of works, combined with the 
cheers from thousands of throats, gave 
them a welcome such as has never 
been heard before in Ireland. 

King and Queen Impressed 

Their Majesties were received on 
the quay side by His Excellency, the 
Lord Lieutenant and suite, and, headed 
by pursuivants and heralds, escorted 
by cavalry and Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, were conducted to the state 
coach which, drawn by six cream 
horses with outriders, set out at a 
walking pace for the City Hall. 

The route was gayly beflagged and 
lined with countless thousands of 
people who had flocked from all over’ 
six counties to obtain a glance of the 
King and Queen as they passed. There 
were guards of honor of Boy Scouts, 
and Lads’ Brigades, Girl Guides and 
soldiers, but above all and dominating 
everything was the great sea of cheer- 
ing humanity. No one who witnessed 
the scene could fail to be impressed, 
and Their Majesties were evidently 
keenly delighted. 

At the City Hall, converted for the 
Gms * S — ite Poco e 
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chamber. In the Council * a 
throne had been erected, a replica of 
that of Westminster, and thither 
Their Majesties were conducted with 
stately ceremony. The Senate, with 
the Marquess of Londonderry as 
leader of the House and the Marquess 
of Dufferin and Ava as speaker, had 
already taken their places. 
Epoch-Making Speech 

The Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod summoned His Majesty’s faithful 
Commons from their adjoining Cham- 
ber, and they attended in a body, 
headed by the Speaker, the Hon. Major 
O'Neill and the Premier, Sir James 
Craig. The Assembly being thus com- 
pleted, the King proceeded to read his 
speech. It was an epoch-making de- 
liverance and was listened to in im- 
pressive silence. 

The King said he could not have 
allowed himself to give Ireland by 
deputy alone his earnest prayers and 
good wishes for the new era which 
opened with this ceremony. He inaug- 
urated that Parliament with deep-felt 
hope, and he felt assured they would 
do their utmost to make it an instru- 
ment of happiness and good govern- 
ment. The King proceeded: : 

“The eyes of the whole Empire are 
on Ireland today, that Empire in 
which so many nations and races have 
come together in spite of ancient feuds, 
and so many new nations have come 
to birth within the lifetime of the 
youngest in this hall. I am emboldened 
by that thought to look beyond the 
sorrow and anxiety which have 
clouded of late my visions of Irish 
affairs. I speak from. a full heart, 
when I pray that my coming to Ireland 
today may prove to be the first step 
toward the end of strife among her 
people, whatever their race or creed. 


The Hand of Forbearance 


“In that hope I appeal to all Irish- 
men ta pause to stretch out the hand 
of forbearance and conciliation to for- 
give and forget, and to join in mak- 
ing for the land they love a new era 
of peace, contentment and good will. 


6 It is my earnest desire that in South- 


ern Ireland too, there may ere long 
take place a parallel to what is now 
passing in this hall, that there a 
similar occasion may present itself 
and a similar ceremony be performed.” 
The speech occupied 10 minutes in 
delivery and every word was heard 
with perfect clearnéss. At its con- 
clusion a salute of 21 guns again 
boomed out, there was another flourish 


of trunipets and Their Majesties left 


the Chamber in the same processional 
order as they entered. 

Their Majesties later were present 
James 
Craig, the Prime Minister of Ulster, 
to the members of both houses of Par- 
liament and a distinguished company, 
the toast of the King being proposed 
by the Premier. 


Ulster’s Aid to Allies 


In the afternoon the royal party left 
for Ulster Hall to receive loyal ad- 
dresses from many public bodies, 
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emphasized the need for the Anglo- — 5 e e the 3 0 


* ig u remem’ aed 5 B N 

uable services ren - povoctt 
eof both 

nearly $100,000,000, it is estimated and 

| h James W. Asworth Ir. 

(R.), Senator from New York, made a 


vm ovGde ait cere 


care | officers, pledged 


ition sq as to incl 

dent Gor ' the amend- 
conven 

still pend- 

— Mad- 

g of the 


‘lished for violation of the rules o“ 


* 


‘could not enlighten the dele- 


Irish Resolutions : 

The committee's substitute then was 
adopted almost unanimously. 

‘| as follows: 


expressed their determination through 
their ever-increasing popular vote to 
11, establish an Irish republic governed 
| democratically; and, 
*| "Whereas, The people of Ireland at 
each election since the proclamation 
of their elected officials have ever in- 

the popular demand for a 
government of their own choosing, 
and, at the last election, despite 
threats and intimidations, suffering, 
starvation and murder of those who 
believe in liberty of expression, more 
than 80 per cent demanded a govern- 
ment of their own determination; and, 
. “Whereas, There has been instituted 
in Ireland at the behest of the British 
| Government, and vested interests a 
campaign of most uncivilized charac- 
ter expressing itself in bombing, burn- 
ing, the destruction of food, factories 
and homes, the killing of innocent 
people by regular and auxiliary mili- 


tary forces; and, 


‘Grave Injustice Alleged 

“Wh The British authorities 
i ecking to prevent and destroy 
is | countries; and are ing Ameri- 
oan ships from entering Irish ports; 

and, : 
“Whereas, This conduct of the 
British imperial authorities in Ireland, 
has brought great suffering upon the 
Irish people, inflicted on them grave 
injustice and prévented them from 
pursuing their normal course of life, 
has led the people of America to con- 
tribute large sums of money, amount- 
ing to millions of dollars, to relieve 

the stffering and distress; and, 
“Whereas, These charges have been 
fully proven dy such responsible 
bodies as the British Labor Party, the 
Society of Friends (Quakers) and 
others; and, since it was one of the 
objects of the United States in enter- 
ins the world war to secure and safe- 
the right of self-determination 
for small and subject nationalities; 
and, since the British Government, 
through its ministers and its Parlia- 
ment, its official papers and recruiting 
freedom to the people 
of Ireland, a pledge promptly and en- 
thus ally acknowledged by the 
volun enNstments of the men of 
Ireland for war service and the en- 
listment of men of Irish birth in other 
lands, the enlistments being so heavy 
as to compare favorably with the en- 
listments of other nationalities; and, 


Disregard of Pledges Charged 
„The British Government 
has seen fit to disregard this pledge 
so solemniy made and so fully ac- 
cepted, treating it as a scrap of paper, 
the British Government now stands 
before the world. as having 
refused to carry out its solemn pledge, 
showing that the faith of the Irish 
people who look for freedom after 
centuries of mistreatment at the hands 
of the British Government was again 
betrayed, showing that the people of 
‘tthe world who look with hope for the 
elimination of suffering and oppressed 
can only secure relief. through their 
own efforts, aided by lovers of liberty 

in other lands; and, sow 
- “Whereas, This policy of Great Brit- 


It is 


to visit Ireland and pers 
to the Irish trade unionists our 
7 | wishes for their success; and, 
“(8) That our officers be instructed 


to take up with the trade unions of 


Great Britain, her colonies and do- 
minions a proposal to inaugurate & 

for the trial and punish- 
ment of officers and men of the Brit- 
ish regular and auxiliary forces guilty 
of atrocities in Irelarid in a manner 
similar to that in which German of- 
ficers are now being tried and. pun- 


warfare in France and Belgium; and, 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the exétutive coun- 
cil of the American Federation ot 
Labor are hereby directed to carry 
out the instructions in these resolu- 
tions.” 

The convention yesterday passed 
resolutions favoring the amendment of 
the prohibition amendment so a to 
permit the manufacture and sale of 
beer. 0 
In the afternoon it took up the dis- 
cussion of the regolutions for govern- 
ment ownerskip of the railroads and 
for nationalization of basic industries. 


PLATINUM MINES IN 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario—That Canadu 
during the past 25 years has lost $60,- 
000,000. a year through failure to 
segregate properly platinum and other 
precious metals of the platinum group 
found in the Sudbury district of North- 
ern Ontario, is the statement made by 
Dr. H. M. Ami, who for three months 
past has been acting Governor of the 
Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau, 
and technical adviser of the High 
Commissioner in London. 

In 1916, Dr. Ami states, Canada was 
only credited with 15 ounces of plat- 
inum, whereas one mine alone in the 


Sudbury District might have produced | 


15,692 ounces, amounting in value to 
$1,700,000. He believes further that 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 ounces of 
precious metals could be recovered an- 
nually from the Sudbury nickel mines. 

The Imperial Mineral Resources Bu- 
reau, over which Dr. Ami was tem- 
porarily the Governor, is at present 
completing reports covering the min- 
eral and metal resources and produc- 


and possessions. While the problems 
in the colonies themselves were, he 
said, in the main similar to those in 
the larger states, in some cases they 
were more complex because. of dif- 
ferences of race. : 

Referring specially to the question 
of Indian settlers in ce crown 
colonies, Mr. Churchill said he thought 
there was only one ideal the British 
Empire could set before itself regard- 
|ing the racial problem, namely that 
there should be no barrier of race, 


color or creed, which should prevent 


any man by merit from reaching any 
station he was fitted for. “At any rate 
1 do not feel able to adopt any lesser 
statement of principle regarding the 
crown colonies, but such a principle 
has to be very carefully and gradually 
applied,” he stated. 

Speaking of the industrial depres- 
sion which had fallen on most of the 
colonies and dependencies since the 
termination of the war, Mr. Churchill 
said that the budgets of most colonial 
protectorates were going through a 
period of extreme financial difficulty. 
There was, however, no doubt of the 
great wealth and potential capabili- 
ties of the colonial possessions, and of 
the great asset they were to the Brit- 
ish Empire. 


Situation in the Near East 

Referring to the trade agreement 
made between Canada and the West 
Indian colonies in 1920, which Ber- 
muda had, however, declined to ratify, 
Mr. Churchill stated that the Colonial 
Office would use its influence to secure 
general acceptance thereto. Regard- 
ing constitutional developments in the 
colonies, he said progress had been 
continuous, and since the war very 
rapid, and they were still progressing. 


The, morning session was mainly oc- 


cupied by an address from Lord Cur- 
zon on the Near East situation and 
Upper Silesia. During the session the 
members of the conference dispatched 
a telegram to the King and Queen in 
Belfast. 

Following. Mr. Lloyd George's speech 
fore the conference on Monday, each 
of the dominion prime ministers and 
the representative of India addressed 
the conference yesterday. Arthur 
Meighen, Prime Minister of Canada, an- 
nounced that he was firmly resolved 
to reach, if it could be reached, a 
common ground with all the repre- 
sentatives at the conference. He 
paid striking tribute to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s expression of gratitude for 


tion of the Empire for the war period Athe services rendered by the British 


1913-19. For comparative purposes 
the reports have also covered the re- 
sources of countries not in the Em- 
pire. The bureau represents ever) 
dominion and colony of the Empire 
except South Africa, which is now 
making arrangements to join it. In- 
formation relative to supply and de- 
mand is collected and promptly dis- 
seminated to the countries interested, 
and to the technical press. Commit- 
tees and sub-committees on every 
species of mineral are also working 
out plans for their economic treatment. 


BUILDING SCHEME IN 
WINNIPEG OUTLINED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office — 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba—Further evi- 
dence of the growing cooperation be- 
tween workers and employers is 
contained in an offer made by the 
Winnipeg Building Trades Council, 
representing the building trades’ em- 
ployees of the city, to cooperate with 
the civic housing committee in the 
construction of sufficient homes to re- 
lieve the shortage. Members ok the 
committee have accepted the offer 
with enthusiasm, and now representa- 
tives of the two organizations are con- 
ferring om plans to put the proposal 
into effect. The letter from the build- 
ing trades urged that it was neces- 
sary to accept the basis of building 
for public service and not to consider 
profit in operation. Edward Parnell, 
the Mayor, in reply, expressed his 
gratification and asked the building 
trades to accept his thanks for the 
cooperation offered. 
Under the scheme as outlined by 
the building council, it is to offer a 
definite price on stipulated quantities 
of work for erecting’ houses for the 
civic housing commission. A Scale 


dominions and India during the great 
war. Mr. Meighen reserved any fur- 
ther remarks until a definite discus- 
sion took place. 

He was followed by W. M. Hughes. 
Prime Minister of Australia, who said 
that amongst the gréat problems 
there stand out namely, foreign poli- 
cy in general, the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty in particular and naval de- 
fense. Of the first subject he said, 
“Wars are hatched by foreign policy.” 
It is therefore necessary in his opin- 
ion that the dominions should be 
fully acquainted with the British 
Government's reasons for its pbdlicv 
throughout the world. 1 start with 
the assumption that our right to de- 
— foreign policy is not denied,” he 
Said. 


Alliance Supported 


Of the difficulties in communicating 
between London and the dominions, 
Mr. Hughes pointed out that seme- 
times over a day before receiving the 
government cables a very good imi- 
tation of their substance had appeared 
in the daily newspapers. If the do- 
minions are to have an effective voice 
in foreign policy, he declared they 
must be in closest possible touch with 
the British Government and with each 
other. : 

Speaking of the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty, Mr. Hughes said that Australia 
is strongly in favor of renewal. As to 
America’s attitude he said that in any 
future treafy with Japan it will be 
necessary to guard against even a 
suspicion of hostility and unfriendli- 
ness toward the United States.. Nava! 
defense with limitation of armaments 
he considered important, and pro- 
posed that a suggestion coming from 
the British Government, backed by 
the dominion prime ministers might 
gain a hearing where the voice of 
England alone failed. America did 


Japanese Treaty by recalling the aid 
given by Japan in transporting men 
from New Zealand &nd Australia to 
Burope. He was, however, prepared 
to take the American view into con- 
sideration. , 


Chivalry Expected 

An entirely different note was 
struck by the Indian representative, 
Srinivasa. Sastri, who dealt almost 


wholly with the racial question, after 
stating that the political reforms just 
started in India are doing, a great 
work in placing India alongside the 
other parts of the British Empire, and 
that Lord Reading might be trusted 
fuMy, as recent experience has proved, 
to deal with the great danger of the 
non-cooperative movement. 

Speaking as a Hindu for his Muham- 
madan fellow subjects, he hoped that 
the statesmen of the United Kingdom 
in dealing with the future of the Turk- 
ish Empire would show The chivalry 
to be expected from a mighty victor. 
As to the statis enjoyed by the In- 
dians in the dominions, while the In- 
dians had agreed to the compromise 
of 1918 that each self-governing part 
of the empire should be free to. regu- 
late the composition of its population 
by suitable immigration laws, he 
would plead on behalf of those In- 
|dians who are already fully domiciled 
in the various self-governing domin- 
ions, that they must be admitted into 
the general body of citizenship, giv- 
ing them the same rights that other 
British subjects enjoy. N 


SUCCESSFUL ISSUE 
co BONDS IN FRANCE 


Special to The Christian Sience Monitor 
from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 


PARIS, France (Wednesday)—The 
issue of the new type of bonds has 
just closed and is stated to have 
given good results. For a month 
there have been offered Treasury 
bonds payable in two years, bearing 
interest at 6 per cent. A sum of 
about 4,500,000,000 francs has been sub- 
scribed. In the autumn it is pro- 
posed to launch a big loan which will 
gather up and consolidate.. a: , 
possible, the floating Sone 2 0 

Paul Doumer, Minister of Finance, 
whose presence in the Chamber of 
Deputies to take part in the long 
postponed financial debate has been 
awaited, is now reported to be unable 
to attend at present. It is not, there- 
fore, expected that the serious dis- 
cussion which is planned will after 
all take place before the vacation. 

Many rumors have been put in cir- 
culation respecting the appointment 
of Mr. Doumer to an administrative 
post, respecting the nomination of 
undérsecretaries-in the Finance Min- 
ixtry and even respecting the replace- 
ment of Mr. Doumer by Louis Lou- 
cheur, Minister of the Liberated Re- 
gions, but they appear to be pure 
speculations. It seems unlikely that 
there will be any change during the 
present session. But the Finance Min- 
istry is a department toward which 
attention is critically turned. 


g 


BONUS FOR WAR VETERANS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Eastern News Office 
ALBANY, New York—Gov. N. L. 
Miller has signed a bill passed by the 
Legislature authorizing the issuance 
of $25,000,000 in bonds for the use of 
the State Bonus Commission, which 
will distribute that sum among world 
war veterans of this state. A $45,- 
000,000 bond issue was voted at the 
‘election last fall but it is believed that 


to the naval 


duction, will be allowed to.come be- 
fore the House ot Representatives for 
a separate vote today. This was as- 
sured as a result of action taken by 
the House Senate conferees on 
the nayal bill late yesterday. 
Agreement was reached on a naval 
personnel fixed at 106,000 men, which 
means a total reduction of 14,000 men 
under the measuré agit passed the 
Senate. Formal and final agreement 
on the terms of the Dill was deferred 
until this morning, when the confereés. 
meet again settle differences be- 
tween the two Houses with regard 
bases on the Pacific 


coast. 


Army Personnel 


Earlier in the day, the Senate ac- 
cepted the cenference report on the 
Army Appropriation Bill. It approved 
the final agreement for a reduction of 
the-army from its present number of 
220,000 to 150,000 men before October 
1. next. 

The Senate conferees receded on 
increased appropriations amounting to 
$80,000,000, while the House managers 
allowed increases amounting to 318, 
000,000 over the House bill. This 
brings the total for the naval bill to 
approximately $414,000,000. 

It was announced that the marine 
corps personnel was fixed at 21,000 
men, as compared with 24,000 in the 
Senate bill and 18,000 in the measu-e 
as it passed the House. 

The conferees compromised on the 
matter of airplane carriers. This sec- 
tion will provide for one carrier at 


326,000,000 with an initial appropria- 


tion of $3,000,000. As originally pro- 
vided by the Senate, the program 
called for two such carriers, with an 
initial appropriation of $15,000,000. 


Vote by House Assured 


It was agreed in conference that the 
Borah .amendment should be brought 
before the House for a vote. The con- 
ferees otherwise took no action on it 
one way or the other. This proposal 
was made on condition that the Senate 
abandon the greater part of its in- 
creased appropriation, and is re- 
garded as à distinct victory for the 
disarmament group in both houses. 

Following the final conference yes- 
terday, Patrick H. Kelley (R.), Rep- 
resentative from Michigan, in charge 


of the House bill, will report the re- 


zults of the conference to the House 
with the recommendation that jt ac- 
cept the Senate reductions. 

Under the working rules of the 
House, a vote on either the Borah 
amendment or the Porter resolution, 
providing for the reduction of land 
armaments as well as naval arma- 
ments, cannot be avoided. 

Old Guard Republicans in the House 
will do their utmost to defeat the 


licans, joining forces with the Demo- 
erats, will muster up a substantial 
majority for it. 

When the Borah amendment is of- 
fered in the House, some Republican, 
probably Stephen G. Porter, Repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, will move to amend it by adding 
the Porter resolution. This will re- 
quire a vote on the Porter measure 
before the Borah amendment can be 
voted upon. If the Porter resolution 
is defeated, as in all probability it will 
be, then a straight vote will be taken 
on the Borah amendment. 

‘The proposal to vote upon the Borah 
amendment is disconcerting to the 
regular Republicans, who did their 
best during previous debates in the 
House ‘to sidetrack it indefinitely. 
Disarmament advocates, however, 
have been hearing from their home 
districts, with a result that the tide 
for the Borah amendment gradually 
melted away opposition to it among 
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MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


Hot Weather Haberdashery 


"THE Macullar Parker pol- 
icy always has been to 


protest yesterday, as he has before, 


that the country is left unprotected 


under the new army program, the 
sentiment is filtering through that the 
people of the United States are willing 
to take something of a risk of that 
kind for the sake of a reduction in 
taxes. 

To be sure, there will be no per- 
ceptible decrease in the taxation this 
year. Debts are too heavy and re- 
sponsibilities have been assumed for 
too many things in the Administra- 
tion program, but the fact that Con- 
gress has been able to withstand the 
well organized and insistent campaign 
for large expenditures for military 
purposes argues well for further 
pruning. Moreover, it is becoming 
recognized that if this Congress does 
not accomplish what was promised in 
the platforms on which it was elected 
another Congress will be sent to 
Washington in its place which will 
carry out the mandate to reduce ex- 
penses and not to substitute new or- 
ganizations with: equal expenditures 
for those which are cut out. ' 

While the proponents of the large 
army and navy are prophesying con- 
fusion and disaster, it is confidently 
believed by those who hold that the 
way to redute is to reduce that the 


beginning of the way out of the after- 


math of extravagance and burdensome 
obligations had been found, and that 
with the cutting here, where it can 
be done on a large scale, other de- 
partments of the government can be 
carried on with corresponding econ- 
omies. 


— — 


Americas 


Vacation Land 


If you want to see the wonders 
of the scenic West; to know the 
rugged Rockies, intimately, prepare 
for your trip now to Glacier Na- 
tional Park. 


Summer Tourist Fares 


Summer tourist fares to Glacier 
Park and return, June 1 to Sep- 
tember 15; to North Pacific Coast 


Borah amendment, but enough Repubd- and California and return direct or 


by diverse routes on sale June 1 to 
September 30—-limit,. October 31. 
Tours via motor, saddle-horse and 
launch, Dy day, week or month. 
En route to North Pacific Coast, 
Alaska or California visit Lake 
Chelan Mt. Rainier and Crater 
Lake National Parks. 


Modern hotels and Swiss Chalets# 
offer best accommodations. 


For travel information and liter- 
ature, inquire of 


J. N. KENNEY, Trav. Pass. Agt. 
294 Washington St.. Boston 
Tel. Ft. Hill 140 
Information arding Great Northern 
Railway's dependable freight service from 
CHAS. H. WALKER, Gen. Agt. _ 
204 Washington St., Boston 8 
A. J. DICKINSON, Pass. Tr. Mer. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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draw a distinction between the domin- 
ions and England, he said, for tue 
dominions resemble so many Americas 
free from all suspicion of imperialistic 
ambitions. : | 


Naval Defense r 


“Invite the United States of Amer- 
ica, Japan and France to meet us. 
he said. Whatever may be agreed 
upon, one thing is clear that Britain 
must have such naval defense as is 
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ain threatens the peace of the world, | 
, . choose carefully and stock 


amply. ‘ 

) This assures not only satis- 
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of prices is now being drawn up for 
the, execution of the work. : 
The commission enables the man 
with an ordinary salary to build a 
home of his own by loaning him 
money for the purpose. Hitherto only 
those who proposed to build homgs 
costing $4000 and $5000 were able to 
take advantage of the schemé, but 
now it is proposed to extend the den- 
efit to those who plan the cofstruc- 
tion of more moderately priced homes. 
The scheme provides that the sum 
loaned to the prospective builder 
should be repaid within 10 years at 
monthiy sums of $30 or less. 


han ee | to. | re ANNUAL W. C. T. U. MEETING 
Lr And instructed con Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
SAN FRANCISCO, California—Wil-. 
liam Jennings Bryan will be one of the 
speakers, it is expected, at the annual 
convention of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance .Union,. which | arr 
meets in San Francisco August 18 
to 23. ° ) 
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Along the beautiful St. La wre 
and Gulf. ace Rives 
Short Ocean Passage, 
Sailings every few days. 


Apply to Agents Everywhere or 
Passenger and Freight Depts. 
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A Bountiful. Stock. Quick, Intelligent Service 


MACULLAR PARKER 
| - COMPANY 
400 WASHINGTON STREET 
“The Old Howe with The Young Spirit” 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 
Traffic Agents 
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den tes Prov. 7 p. m., daylight saving time. 


Colonial Line, 19 
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tet hour before his usual time, for there 
was none present having bravery suf- 
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et paddied fat out into the evening 
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Baedeker 


PY 


ficient to dispute with him concerning: 
the island of H ia. Nestor knows 
no half-way ground between slumber 
and dialectics.. He is forever at one 
or the other of these states: Give him 


‘is, J believe, starred in Baedeker. 
Yankee farmer had a livable house, 
but he sent to Boston for an arehitect 
to adorn it. es, I am quite certain 
it is wrong to laugh.” PEE 


ocean when the tide was full and fol- 
lowed the sunset light, ever before me 
day growing dimmer and softer, ever 
behind me deeper and deeper night. 
At last when it seemed as if my out- 


stretched hand could touch the cur- 
tain of dark, I laid my paddle across 
my knees, turned my face to the east 
and listened. 

For a long while I was conscious 
of no sound. I was part of the 
tide slipping out to sea. Distance, 
stillness everywhere. And-then there 
came to my ears a faint, far rhythm 


“I suppose there is a pojnt to all 
this,” yawned the Bondsalesman. “But 
as far as I am concerned, all I want 
of a railroad station is to find the 
ticket-office and the news stand near 
the gate to the trains. I never took a 
course in architecture, so the rest of 
it doesn’t worry me.“ 

The Poet laughed. “I am not sure 
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innova- ot Queen Mary. 


ed animosities count for much? 


torms and etiquette to be observed, 
together with regular hours for the 
jfountain trough, the milk pail, and 
other necessities ot cow Nfe. When 
once the snow is gone from the high 


thing which French people.see in Lon- 
don, when arriving. by the Havre- 
Southampton route,” it complains, is 
Waterloo Station. This is the first 
word of welcome which London gives 
to her French guests.” 

It is to be feared that matters have 
gone too far to be remedied as the 
“Gaulois” suggests. At first the bat- 
tle, which was Wellington's triumph 
and Napoleon s downfall, was known 
in France as Mont St. Jean and in 
n| Prussia as Belle Alliance, but the 
name Waterloo is commanly used in, 
: and Germany as well as in 
England. If the name of the railway 
station is to be changed, Englishmen 
micht as well ask for a little reci- 
procity in respect of Calais, the name 
of which, it may be remembered, was 
said to be found written on ‘the heart 


— 


But in actual lite do these ancient 
or 
should they? The old leaden statue 
of King William III in Dublin came 
in for much ill-treatment during suc- 
cessive celebrations of the Battle of 


pastures and a million little flower 
faces poke out from among the grass, 
then is the moment to throw town 
habits to the wind, and disporting 
themselves gayly to mount upward to 


English poets whom contemporary 
opinion hailed as masters in their art, 
yet this compliment was paid when 
William III. after a ten weeks’ siege, 
succeeded in capturing the town of 


@ Jullien Fréres, Geneva 


They, also, are well pleased summer visitors 


Namur, which had been taken by the 


French amid almost equal rejoicings | 
Many people will | 


three years before. 
recall Macaulay's statement that of 


argument on his favorite subject. 
is surprising sometimes what shifts 
we are put to, for Nestor has a trick 


of discovering a veiled allusion to 


Hibernia in the simplest remarks or 
in the most harmless pleasantries. In 
the present state of the world it is 
difficult to start a topic that Nestor 
cannot lead to his own purposes. As 


a result he has gradually edged ail | 


political matters whatsoever out of 
our discussions, 


our cost that stich subjects have but the striving. 


there is a point to what I have been 
saying. It was the glimpse of the 
New England station from the train 
the other day that set me wondering. 


I confess that the architectural prob- 


lems of railway stations are artisti- 
cally difficult, But that we have con- 
sidered them as artistic problems is a 


good sign. I attach more importance 
to the motives that lead men to strive 


We hare found to! than I do to the results achieved by 


Failures are but mile- 


one ending, a peroration from Nestor! stones on the way to perfection; the 


on the past, present, and future cf! 


Hibernia. When, therefore, the Advo- 
cate wishes to consult our state Sen- 
ator concerning a pending piece of 


legislation, Stranger, you may behold 


these two worthies tip-toeing softly | 


important thing is, as Stevenson has 
said, that we wish to keep on travel- 
ing.“ 

“I get you,” exclaimed the Sales- 
man. “I have been trying for two 
years to carryithe bunker at the six- 


away to whisper together within the teenth with my drive—and I'll do it 


privacy of the telephone booth We 
read the very editorials in the news- 
sheets with a kind of furtive fear,.for 
Nestor has a custom of looking quietly 


ovef your shoulder to see if there is a 
text he may seize upon. 


And woe be- 
tide you, Stranger, if he catches you 


yet! That will give me a four on 
that hole—if I sink my put.” 

There wouldn't be any fun in it 
if you did it every time, would there?“ 
asked the Poet. 

“No,” agreed the Salesman, “we 
should probably be sending the Greens 


in the act of reading a political com- Committee a petition to move the tee 


mentary. 


yet. unskilled in our ways and, conse- 
quently, easy to trap—he will stalk 
into the writing room and compose a 
communication to the press. Occa- 
sionally these letters of his, written 
daily in half-dozens, will appear in a 


| back.” 


When Nestor is unable to find a new * 
member of the Round Table—one as awaking with a start, I have here a Jumped, and then another. 


“Speaking of petitions,” said Nestor, 


of sound. The throb of some giant 
ship far beyond the horizon? The 


breath of the sea against some dis- 


tant beach? I held my breath to lis- 


‘ten again. High up in the sky came 


a little rush of wings. I could see 
nothing but distant, silent stars, but 
my ears gave me a tiny quaver of 
bird-notes, a marsh-bird seeking its 
waiting nest. A second, and it was 
gone. , 

But now it seemed as if my ear were 
tuned to all the voices of the night. 
Just off my bow came the shape of a 
great rock and I knew by the faint 
patter of tiny feet that some bird tad 
been roused by, the canoe slipping 
past. “Peep, peep! I was evidently 
hear the point of the sand bar. It 
was a sandpiper, a “teeter-peep.”’ 
Was it only fancy, or could I hear the 
constant waggle of his tail? There 
was a low whish-sh-sh of eelgrass as 
the tide swung under the bank. Some- 
where a spring was bubbling up. A 
mother duck away under the reeds 
was moving about quacking under her 
breath, little guttural croonings to her 
restless babies. Plop! So loud a 


noise that it startled me. 


A fish had 
The water 


petition which I should like you gen- was silvered with phosphorescence 


tlemen to sign,“ and he began fum- 
bling in an inner pocket of his doat. 
But when Nestor at length dragged 
the document forth and looked around, 
the table was vacant. 


that meant the activity of thousands 
of atoms just below the surface. 
A shooting star mirrored its path 
in front of me. Who-oosh-crunch. 
Lightly my canoe rubbed along the 
sand and grounded. 


the many poems which appeared on column entitled “The Voice of the 
the occasion one only has lived: People“ or “Comments of our Read- 
“Prior burlesqued, with admirable ers,” and then Nestor clips them out 
spirit and pleasantry, the bombastic | and carries them about with him in a 
verses in which Boileau had este mp leather walle.” eee 


the Boyne, but the state of good re- 
pair in which it is today is largely 
due to the efforts of a few leading 
Irish Nationalists! . 


the mountain chalets. At 5 o' clock 
one sunny spring morning Marguer- 
ette, Bijou, Fleurette, Tulip, and the 
rest start hopefully off, neatly brushed 
down and with bells round their necks, 


A mile from home on the sand bar! 
Ebbing tide to stem and fast nearing 
| midnight! I turned about and knelt 
to my paddle, swinging deep with a 
long, full stroke. I had been far out 
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chance to read them aloud to the first 
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ly man, who appeared 
Leath on Whit Monday, 


played out, down 


proclaiming to all the slumberers abed 
that summer has come in all its full- 
ness, 
* Marguerette leads by right of 
‘seniority; and besides carrying the 
milking stool on her heat, * 5 3 
the way with music from her deep- 
1 ecg vee yet in the {toned bell two feet in circumference. 
. reign George III he held an unique Each cow has its bell, and they are 
posi . pated a gen At Ris not hu at random, but atuned by 
ale 5 | those praéticed in the art. A farmer 's 
wealth is to some extent attested by 
his cow bells, and though the average 
price ranges from 28 to 30 francs there 
are some belle costing 300 francs, 
which, however, are only for marching 
purposes, being too bulky to Allow o1 
thé animal feeding with any degree 
of comfort whilst wearing one. Some 
of the bells date back to the seven- 
teenth century and are suspended 
from collars a foot or more wide, 
and quaistly decorated with colored 
leather. \ 

The march is long; and as the little 
procession passes through the hamlet» 
which cling around the lower slopes 
of the mountain, the villagers look out 
and shout in a medley of tones which, 
together with the herdsman’s mouth 
organ or concertina, have most cer- 
tainly an encouraging effect upon the 
cattle. It is perhaps five or six miles | 
up a steep pathway before the chalet: 
is reached, and when arrived there is 
only accommodation enough under 
cover for a few of the cows, and 80 
the rest must perforce sleep out in the 
open, warming each other by lying as 
close as possible. The pasturage be- 
longs as a general rule to the com- 
mune; and the right of grazing is let 
to certain. herdsmen. 

The owner of one or more cows de- 
livers them to the herdsman at or 
near his chalet, and pays him from 
60 to 80 francs for tending them dur- 
ing the summer months. The herds- 
man is responsible for them and they 
are insured by him whilst on this 
vacation. The milk is used for feed- 
ing the calves, and also made into 
cheese by the herdsman, the needful 
paraphernalia for that purpose being 
provided by the commune with each 
chalet. : 2 

It speaks much for the honesty of 
the Swiss that these chalets with their 
contents remain the whole winter long 
untenanted and that seldom a chattel 
is missing. In a few instances the 
milk is sold to a mountain hotel, but 
ds a rule it alf remains the property 
of the herdsman, in the form of 
cheese, it being, however, customary 
for him to present each owner with a 
large bowl of butter and a cheese 
when he comes in the autumn to claim 
his cattle. ; 

As the fields are not fenced off in 
any way, by sending the cattle to the 
mouhtains no tenders are needed and 
the grass can be cut twice or more 
during the season and made into hay 
for winter consumption. , It is worth 
while to visit the herdsnien in their 
mountain homes and partake with 
them of their simple fare, to which, 
as a rule, the stranger is always wel- 
come. Coarse bread, potatoes, and 
fate form the basis of the repast 
to which ‘cheese, milk, mountain ber- 
ries, or a delicious bow! of cream may 
pat times be added, the visitor on his 
part adding. also to the larder such 
trifles as his rucksack may yield, be it 
eggs, oranges, or what not. 

Between 5 and 7. morning and eve- 
ining, is the time for milking and the 
cows may be seen meandering home 
tat these hours in response to the call 
tof the jong en horn, really more 


‘THE CLOCKS OF 
JAMES COX 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


seen, 

From a catalogue, issued in 1772, we 
learned that, “encouraged by the suc- 
cess of some trials among the princes 
of India and China,” he dreamed of 
extensive trade in clockwork marvels 
calculated to appeal to oriental fancy. 
That his expectation of trade was at 
first justified is shown in a descriptive 
inventory published in 1774. Therein 
he claims that, “besides giving bread. 
to many large families,” his exporis 
“have brought more than half a mil- 
lion sterling to the port of London 
within the last seven years.” But he 
found that on account of thé great 
scarcity of money in the East Indies, 
as well as in Europe, he had then more 
than fifty “exquisite and magnificent 
pieces of mechanism and jewelry” still 
on his hands. So a way out of his 
difficulty was found by passing a spe- 
cial Act of Parliament to enable him 
to dispose of them by lottery. 

For several years these pieces were 
gathered together ‘as a museum at 
Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, and 
the subjects of King George were 
privileged to inspect them for hulf a 
guinea. ; 

An invariable accompaniment is one 
or more musical chimes, generally 
hidden, sometimes in the pedestal, 
sometimes in the richly ornamented 
figures, or in vases holding flowers 
entirely made of jewelry. Men and 
women, horses and chariots, elephants, 
birds, lizards, etc, all automatons, 
move to the tune of bells. Cascades 
and fountains of glass, refiecting 
mirrors and stars of precious stones 
produce glittering effects of move- 
ment. Snakes, lizards, and insects 
move about and many other remark- 
able things happen. Butterflies. 
beeties, and other insects hover on 
spiral gold wires above the jeweled 
flowers; mother birds feed their 

young, dropping pearls into their open 
beaks; elephants move their trunks 
and tails; owls blink their eyes. There 
is scarcely an end to the quaint appli- 
cations of clockwork that James Cox 
conceived. 
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brated the first taking of Namur. The 
two odes, printed side by side, were 
read with delight in London; and the 
critics at Will’s pronounced that, in 
wit as in arms, England had been 


victorious.” 


Setting aside such ephemeral works | 
as Yalden’s Ode, an account of which | 


will be found in Dr. Johnson's life of 
that very minor poet, one may well 
turn to two of the poéms alluded to, 
that of Prior, the point of which is 
largely lost by the habitual reprinting 
of it without the text of Boileau’s ode, 


cause Of his sincerity. 


which it so admirably burlesques, and 
that of Congreve, which appeared a 


few months after his “Mourning Muse 
of Alexis,“ an ode commemorating 
Queen Mary, had taken the reading 
world by storm and caused him to be 
hailed in poetry, as he already was 
in drama, as the successor of Dryden’s 
fame. How closely Prior's fol- 
lows and. ridicules, with extraordinary 
wit and cleverness, the Aofty flights of 
Boileau printed on the opposite page, 
will be seen from the following speci- 
men; Boileau, be it remembered, is 
describing the Namur of 1692, Prior 
twisting his words to apply them to 
1695. 


Namur, devant tes 
murailles 

Jadis la Gréce eust 
vingt ans 

Sans fruit veu les 
funerailles 

De ses plus 
combattants. 

Quelle effrolable 
Puissance 

Aujourdhuy pourtant 
s Avance 


Why is Namut com- 
pared to Trov? 
Are we then braver 


We've done our bus’- 
ness in Ten Weeks. 

What Godhead does 
so fast advance? 

What Power divine 
those Hills regain’. 


fiers 


.than the Greeks? | 
Their siege did ten 
long years employ. | 


Tis Brittain’s King. 
the Scourge 
France, 

No Godhead, but the 
first of Men. 

His Arm shall keep 
your Victor under, 


Prétes a foudroyer 
tes-monts ! 
Quel brult, quel feu 
lenvironne! 
C'est Jupiter en per- 
sonne. j 
Ou c'est le Vain- 
queur de Mons. 
restore: 


of . 
' railroad stations.” 
i 
man, surprised into a feeble pun, “and 


1 


what had he to do with railroad 
And Europe's liberty | depots?” 


unwary person he meets. 
great satisfaction to have one of his 
letters accorded public. recognition 
through the columns of the press. But 
in spite of all we are proud of Nestor. 
He burns with a true zeal and seeks 
to reap no selfish advantage. He 
charges his windmills valiantly and 
earns respect, rather than ridicule, be- 
If all the world 
were as steadfast in its honesty as is 
our Nestor there would be no need at 
all for politics. 

But, Stranger, we intended merely to 
note that the warmth of the afternoon 
had sent Nestor to sleep a little be- 
fore his wonted time. Opposite, the 
Poet was, likewise, dreaming, albeit 
in a waking state, for he appeared to 
be watching a blue jay on a branch 
of the sumac tree outside the window. 
The Poet held a pencil in one hand as 
if meditating the structure of a lyric. 
Just then, however, the Bondsalesman 
entered, making a fine clatter with a 


It gives him 


meet once more. 
venue is the Cock Taxern. There, on 


| sum” as thei 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


There is great rejoicing yp Fleet 
Street and the purlieus thereof that 
Ye Antient Society of Cogers has set- 
tled its differences, and has begun to 
The new place of 


each Saturday nitzut, until further or- 
ders, the Cogers will sit and solemnly 


deliberate and less sclemniy talk on 
the “topics of the week,“ as they have 
done any time since 1755. 

The Cogers, in fact, is one of a num- 
ber of debating societies that came 
into existence in London in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. It 
was founded by Daniel Mason at the 
sign of the White Bear in Bride Lane, 
five years before Lud Gate was demol- 
ished. 
of London, who took “Cogito, ergo 
r motto and who met to 
watch the course of political events 


bag of golf sticks and the blue jay flew 
away . Nestor alone was proof against 
any disturbasce. Like the princess in 
the medieval story there was but one 
magic word which could rouse him, 
and so far we had carefully avoided 
uttering it. 

“What are you thinking about? 
asked the Bondsalesman of the Poet, 
as he took his seat. Getting the dope 
kor another poem?“ he continued 
cheerily. as he hastily scratched off 
one of his innumerable and mysterious 
telegrams. : 

“No,” replied the Poet, ignoring the 
Bondsalesman's curious vocabulary. “T 


was .thinking of the influence of Sir 


Walter Scott upon the architecture of 
— . and the secretary, all of whom are 


“Great Scott!” exclaimed the Sales- 


“A great deal,” responded the Poet. 


and the conduct of their representa- 
tives in Parliament. The objects of 
the society, as set forth in a minute 
book of the eighteenth century, were 
“the promotion of the Liberty of the 
Subject and the Freedom of the Press; 
the maintenance of Loyalty to the 


Laws, the rights and claims of hu- 


manity, and the practice of public and 
private virtue.” 9 

The Cogers have wandered from 
Bride Lane to Shoe Lane, Salisbury 
Court, and now to Fleet Street, but 
their purpose and practice remains 
unchanged. The officers still consist 
of the grand (i. e., the chairman, who 
opens the debates),’ the vice-grand, 


elected in June each year between 
10 and 11 o’clock at night. Year in 
and year out the Cogers have attracted 
men anxious to see a curious phase of 
London life, and not a few who have 


Your Jupiter must He revived an interest in medieval become famous in politics, literature, 


quit his Thunder, 

And fright the in- 
jur’'d World no 
more. 


Congreve's poem is described on its 
title pages as “by Mr. Congreve,” for 
Mr. he was throughout his life to the 


art which lasted through the period , 
of early railway architecture, with the: 


and the law. John Wilkes, the hero 
of the “Wilkes and Liberty” episode, 


result that many strange edifices in Vas elected “grand” early in his en- 


England and America may be directly 
charged to his influence. I happened. 


to catch sight of a little country sta- 


reer. Among others who have at- 
tended and spoken at the meetings 
have been John Philpot Curran, Mas- 
ter of the Rolls in Ireland; Daniel 


in the ocean and found no silence 
there. Over the water come the 
sound of muffled oars—and men’s 
voices bending to them, singing as 
they pulled. 

I went out into the woods and lost 
myself in the dim, cool shadow of the 
pines. As far as eye could see, the 
great trunks stood in silent com- 
panies. High above'my head; the soft. 
green canopy shut out the sky. Deli- 


cate patterns of sunlight played upon 
the carpet of pine needles, The world 
was far away. In the cathedra! of 
the woods, I sat quietly and listened. 

At first there was only one sound 
the breath of the wind through the 
treetops. My eye saw no movement. 
It was the faintest sigh of sound. 
And then at last even that seemed to 


It consisted of certain citizens | 
silence? 


‘filmy wings. 
‘bumblebee dodged my 


tion the other day—a mere wooden 
box, but it had a large board on its 
gable ends carved in Gothic patterns 


O'Connell, “the Liberator,” for whom 
‘the members subscrited £10 to defend 

his seat in Dublin; Lord Brougham; 
by a jigsaw, and windows with pointed Thomas Denman, afterward Lord 


arches. ‘There is a Sir Walter Scott 

railway etation,’ I said to — as Chief Justice of England; George 

my train whizzed by it.” | Frames Train, the American, and the 
“Well, what of it?” asked the ‘father of the London Tramway sys- 

eee tem; Charles Dickens, who is said to 


: | 2 
Gauls ! “I don't know.” smiled the Poet. 1 have found the prototype of Pickwick 


among the Cogers, aie 
Now, from the Fort, behold the yielding am simply offering you an interesting Reid 8 Louis 5 bee 
Flag is spread. , note for your common-place book. , : 


And Nassaw's Conqu'ring Banner on the | moctings during his sojourn in Lon- 
Breach display'd. | What was the idea of the architect: ion: in more recent years Parneil 


who designed St. Pancras station in , 
One feels that Congreve was well London? Why should a little country n 8 pines MN 
advised in his final verse: | ae 


generation whom he dazzled. His Ode, 
however, is pomposity itself, a Pin- 
daric of the sort that made Dryden 
say to the great Dean, then an un- 
known man, “Cousin Swift, you will 
never be a poet.” 

See how they Climb, and Scale the Steepy 

S 


Walls! 
See, how the Britons rise! see the retiring 


Sales- 


village in the depths of New England o talk, the Cogers are meeting at the 
3 my Muse, from thy too daring 
4 ö 


Descend to earth, and ease thy wide 


stretch'’d Wing; 

For Wear, let more Harmonious Harps be 
strung ; ae 

Sing thou of Love; and leave Great Nas- 
saw's deeds 


To Him who sung the Boyne; or Him to 
whom he Sung. 


The Fall of Namur was, in fact, a 
great event, a shock to the prestige ot 
Louis XIV, an impetus to that of 
William; and these poems, Prior's sv 
witty, Congreve’s so typical of that 
age of Pindarics and personifications, 
may help us to understand both, even 
though the greatest proof of the pop- 
ularity of the victory is given us dy 
a prose wit of the time, Dr. King, 
who tells us incidentally that the 
Siege of Namur was a regular show 
at Bartholomew Fair as late as 1699. | 


have a wooden Gothic station? Who 
invented railway gothic as an archi- 
tectural style—and why did he do it?” 
It's as good as any other kind, isn’t 
it?“. countered the Bondsalesman. 
suppose perhaps it is,“ mused the 
Poet. “Of late we have gone in for 
Roman forums for our railWay sta- 
tions. Probably it is just as absurd 
to make a Roman forum into a rail- 
way station as it is to model one 
after a medieval eathedral. But there 
must be a lack of fmagination—or of 
the fitness of things somewhere. It 
reminds one of the old story of the 
Yankee farmer who built himself a 
house out of his own lumber and then, 
when it was finished, sent to Boston 
for a college chap to put the architec- 
ture on it. And yet, I feel it is wrong 
to laugh at such taste.” ‘ 
Why?“ demanded the Bondsales- 


“Cock Tavern,” béloved of Tennyson; 
like Tennyson’s brook. they seem des- 
tined to go on forever. 


The Moon and the Clouds 


The popular impression that the 
full moon has the power to clear 
away clouds disappears slowly, not- 
‘withstanding the almost unanimous 
pronouncement of modern naturalists 
against it. Thas may be largely due 
to the fact that so great an authority 
in his day as Sir John Herschel re- 
garded the idea as probably correct. 
After a study of the Greenwich ob- 
servations, it was suggested that the 
impression may be due to the fact 


that a change from the cloudy to the 
clear state is much more likely to | 


attract attention when there is a full 
moon in the sky, and many meteor- 


man, who by this time had a very 


ologists agree with this. 


cease. Was it here that I would find 


But as I listened and waited, my 
ear was again tuned to the voices of 
the woods, as it had been tuned to the 
ocean. It seemed as if I could hear 
the growing of every living thing, the 
stir of life at the roots, the spread of 
the branches reaching upward toward 
light and air. Zigg-a-zagg! Zigg-a- 
zigg zagg! <A grasshopper was tuning 
up beyond a blade of grass. There was 
a faint, dry rustle in the scattered 
needles, and the thin, darting body of 
a little green snake flashed by my 
shoe. On my hand hopped a round, 
fat toad and fell over in a silly somer- 
sault of startled dignity. In a patch 
of sunlight just above my head a 
myriad of translucent. insects span 
their dance with a fairy humming of 
Buzz-z! <A big, dizzy 
shoulder and 
bungled into the dance. Again I was 
conscious of the surge of treetops, the 
rubbing of branch against branch, and 
the constant motion of leaf and grass 
blade about me. But how a chill had 
crgpt into the air. The sky had gath- 
ered its cloak about and covered away 
the sun. Even as I scrambled to my 
feet, I heard the rumbling of thunder 
and the rush of the veering wind. |! 
stole out of the wood just as the patter 
of rain began to sift through the trees. 
Behind: me a hermit thrush pealed 
clear and liquid notes, the chime of 
distant cathedral bells. 


Is there no silent place? If T climbed 
to the topmost peak, where no shelter 
is. where rock and ice are every- 
where—'‘s silence there? If I groped 
my way far down into the mines of the 
earth. where licht cannot penetrate 
and centuries of buried cities lie is 
silence there? TI do not know where 
sfience is. It is an exquisite mvstery. 
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ly AMERICAN 


GOOD TASTE as well as good 


buying judgment are shown by 
those who buy genuine American 


W alnut furniture — Walnut Through 


and Through. 
Genuine American Walnnt furniture 
er interior fi POSSE RES enduring 
worth and permanent beauty. The 
passing years add to the richness of 
this Ane old cabinet wood in whatever 
< it is employed. Unfortunately it 
imitated, 80. in baying. Re 
our Walnut Is Walnut. In 


mst on All Wadlaut—''Through and 
Tarough.”’ 

AMERICAN WALNUT 
Manuracturers ASSOCIATION 
Room 1005, 616 South Michigan Beal. 
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| when a similar bill was presented to 


mee 145 


Sen, declared. “This office will fight’ the 


satte r the first bomb 
of 1200 Feet 
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74e Court 


cause of an unwillingness to consider 


Wil 


held accountable for the contraction 


Eis 


on 
e e to the ctty of Mil- 
. | waukee only 


“The court held that it was special 


onthe 500 cases it has 
beneficial re- 
te. , 

An attempt made in the Legislature 
yesterday to revive the Rent, Bureau 
Law proved a failure. A bill making 
the law apply to all parts of the State 
in the Assembly, but 


the Senate the senators objected be- 


legislation which might delay final ad- 
planned.for Saturday. 

In its decision that the 
law was unconstitutional, the court 
med simply a memorand dum, announc- 
ing that a complete opinion would be 
placed on the record later. The deci- 
sion declaring the law void was based 
on the contention that it violated that 
provision of the Constitution which 

legislation of a general charac- 
„ like the law under consideration, 
must apply to all portions of the State. 
As the law aplied to Milwaukee alone, 
this was the rock upon which it, 
foundered. Many other objections 
were presented by the real estate 
men, who have been fighting the meas- 
ure ever since it was enacted at a 
special session in June, 1920. 
The Wisconsin law was a copy of 
the one applying to the District of 
Columbia, and when that statute was 
upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court, it was believed the Wisconsin 
measure was immune from successful 


The Attorney-General of Wisconsin, 
J. Morgan, recently said the 
the best legislation passed in 
nd he he fought hard to save it. 

people of of Milwaukee need the 
law, ‘and they are entitled to it,” he 


battle of the people. We are not 
against landlords, but we are against 
rent hogs. It is a sovereign power 
of the State to minister to the general 
welfare of its citizens.” 

The law received a blow last March 
when Gov. John J. Blaine vetoed an 
emergency appropriation of $10,000 
for the rent bureau. He stated, how- 
ever, that he was not opposed to the 
law, and that he was astonished to 
hear that his action had resulted in 
closing the bureau office. At that 
time Walter H. Bender. who had been 
acting as rent arbiter in enforcing the 
lawrresigned. An office was obtained 
in the City Hall and the bureau again 
continued to function under the man- 
agement of Paul H. Pressentin. He 
stated last night that landlords would 


led by the bureau, 
the reductions 


“may attempt to establish a city 
rent bureau for Milwaukee. 
MR. WARFIELD’ ~ 

el RAILROAD PLAN 

_WASHINGTON. District of Columbia 


9 pte p railroad problem was 
dy the Senate In- 


He expressed “the belief that with 
_economies and the return of 

s the rail- 

cent return 

and also reduce rates, adding that the 
recent increase in rates could not be 


of the carriers’ business. 
He thought organization of officials 


as in each of the four regions 
edt: 


by the Interstate Com- 
Commission and creation of a 
soy supply equipment 


of | tion, 


Ang are achieved step by step. 


0 


the 


N Diy 
in 


rs, 
fae ae tt Ir 1 


forced themselves to take under the 
restrictions of a Constitution they 


: have fully approved by 130 years of 
ulescenee i 


“It is this voluntary self-restraint 
that has made their government per- 
manent and strong. It is a funda- 
mental error to seek quick action in 
making needed changes of policy or 
in redressing wrongs. Most wrong 
can be endured for a time without 
catastrophe. Reforms that are abid- 
A 
popular constituency may be misled 
by a vigorous misrepresentation and 
denunciation. The shorter the time 
the people have to think, the better for 
the demagogue. Any reasonable sus- 
pension of popular action until qalm 
public considération of reliable evi- 
dence can be secured is in the interest 
of a wise decision.” 

Commenting on the fact that the 
government of the states, is more 
direct than that of the national gov- 
ernment, Mr. Taft said: 

“While the comparison is not just 
in some respects because the fields of 
jurisdiction and the difficulties pre- 
sented are different, still we may 
justly inquire whether the federal 
government, with its purely repre- 
sentative charactef, has not served 
all the people better, ‘has not re- 
a sponded to their real and deliberate 
needs as satisfactorily in the long run, 
and has not given a more efficient 
administration and more even-handed 
justice than the state government.” 


Right of Property 


Conceding that representative gov- 
ernment is not so much’ respected as 
it was a century ago anywhere in the 
world, Mr. Taft asked: - 

“What are reasons for this? Are 
they such that we should seek to 
change it to another form? One hun- 
dred years ago a representative form 
of government was looked upon as 
means of escaping from an date 
monarchy with all its ills and from 
an oligarchy with its defects. It wae 
regarded as the proper instrument to 
interpret the will of the people into 
government action. The great goal 
then was personal liberty and equality 
before the law, and these it was 
thought ‘representative government 
would secure. Now that they are se- 
cure, there has come into the minds 
of many a desire, not for liberty and 
equality of opportunity, but a demand 
for equality of condition. It is a 
protest against the operation and 
working out of the right of property, 
against the inequalities of wealth and 
comfort present in society. The great 
advance in thé average comfort of liv- 
ing for most people has emphasized by 
Contrast the privation and suffering of 
what is called the submerged tenth, 
and the usefulness of government is 
gauged in the judgment of many 
chiefly by the measure of relief: it 
offers to that part of the population. 

“More than this, the betterment in 
the condition of all the people, due in 
part to personal liberty and greater 


equality of opportunity, has created in 


the minds of a considerable number 
a desire for wider equality of comfort 
and living and prompts the demand 
that government shall bring about an 
economic, as distinguished from po- 
litical, reform. 

“Neither Congress nor a state legis- 
lature has it within its power to work 


‘such economic changes, even though 
they were possible. 


That, however, 
is not an excuse in the minds of the 
anarchistic, communistic, or socialist 
assailants of our government. And 
even without those who would refuse 
to class themselves with such. groups 
there is discontent which finds expres- 
sion against our representative system 
because the representatives don’t seem 
say and do the things against the 
existing property system which these 
discontented feel. 


Unrest Over Social Order 


„All this is dissatisfaction, not with 
government or otherwise, but with the 
existing social order. 

“Again, and on the other hand, the 
intelligent and well do, and those 

ho feel that they are the leaders of 

* best public opinion, look upon 
those who represent us in Congress 
and the legislatures as having fallen 
below that degree of character, educa- 
intelligence, ability, disinter- 
estedness, and patriotism which, they 
think, marked the members of those 
bodies in early days. They are not, 
therefore, regarded with the same re- 
Spéct by all as they were earlier in 
the history of the republic. ee. 

It this és of our represent- 
atives be true, it is due in part 
to the that the members are more 
represefitative of their constituents 
than they were. The Bg vetcwonged of 


n support. The petitions of corpora- 


of ae n form: 
e people do rule 


Gen. Charles H. Taylor Was for. 


7 i 


tions for legislative action are scru- 
tinized with a suspicion and hostility 
which frequently do injustice. 

“We hear but little real evidence of 
the prevalence of the old-time boss. 
system in our politics now. The term 
is often used to characterize and dis- 
parage political opponents and some 
old bosses do survive, but they do not 
flourish.” 


VETERAN EDITOR 
PASSES AWAY 


48 Years Publisher of The 
Daily Globe, of Boston 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts —- Gen. 
Charles H. Taylor, dean of American 
newspaper editors and publishers, 
passed away at his home here yester- 
day. He had been in control of The 
Boston Globe for 48 yéars. 

General Taylor's career was notable 
in many respects. He left school to 
work in a printer’s shop, and without 
personal resources or social influence 
made his way to a position of leader- 
ship through his own energy and ini- 
tiative. 


After being rejected by the recruit- 
ing officers at the beginning of the 
Civil War, he was accepted in 1862, | 
and served as a private with the 
northern armies until the following | 
byear, when he was seriously wounded | 
and discharged as unfit for further 
service. Returning to Boston, he re- | 
entered the printing department of 
The Boston Traveler, and seized the 
first opportunity of doing reportarial 
work. He became political reporter 
for The Traveler, was made private 
secretary to Governor Claflin, and was 
then elected a member of the Legis- 
lature. 

His bent, however, was not for 
politics, but for journalism, and he 
founded „ magazine called The Amer- 
ican Home, one of the first 10-cent 
periodicals, and an interesting fore- 
gq | cast, in its features designed to appeal 

to all members of a family, of what 
3 was to make The Globe. The great 
fire of 1872 destroyed his plant and 
left him agair without resources. 

In the meantime he had been elected | 
clerk of the Massachusetts House of 
‘Representatives by the liberal younger | | 
group of which he was a member. and 
he was taking an active part in e 
contest with the Old Guard of his day 
when he was offered the managership | 
of The Globe, which was then in very | 
poor financial condition. At first he 
refused, but later when the offer was 
renewed he accepted. For several | 
years he had a hard struggle, and was 
enabled to continue only through the 
assistance of a few supporters who | 
had thorough confidence in him. | 

After a great deal of money — 


} 


been lost, General Taylor made the 
bold move of revolutionizing the char- | 
acter of his newspaper, and it was 
this step which brought success. At 
that time newspapers in Boston were 
published purely for men readers. It 
was General Taylor’s belief that they 
should be made to appeal to every 
member of the family, and he began to 
put his theory into effect. with the 
most gratifying results. Departnients 
and features were inaugurated to ap- 
peal to women and children, and a 
Sunday edition and an, evening edition 
were instituted. & special feature 


Speci! to Th The Crit n Selence i Monitor 


NEW YORK, New „ manu- 
facturers power conference, called by 


ithe Waterpower League of America 


Ine, this N at the Hotel Waldort- 
„ has succeeded in bringing 
about a declaration of peace after \15 
years of dissension, according tc WII- 
liam G. Long, secretary of the league, 
who told a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor that here- 
after, he believed, government officials 
and manufacturers would cooperate in 
the development of the country’s 
water-power resources 
Gifford Pinchot, Commissioner of 
Forestry of Pennsylvania, addressing 
the conference yesterday afternoon, 
said that a great and delightful 
chahge had come about in the rela- 
tions between the men on the public 
side, of whom he considered himself 
ohe, and the water power men 
„J understand that is what you are 
here for now,” he said. “The ques- 
tion is, how can regulation cf water- 
power development be so handled that 
the interests of the publi¢ will be pro- 
tected on one side and you can. go 
ahead with yqur business on the other? 
“I take it that we may assume that 
the larger lines of the federal power. 
law will not be greatly modified; at 
least, that is my own expectation. 
have no doubt that discussion and con, 
ference will bring about certain modi- 
fications in the smaller details of it 
jand it seems to me particular that 
what you have done here in calling 
Mr. O. C., Miller, secretary of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission here before 
you and getting him to present his 
views in these matters, your kindness 
in asking me to come, and similar 
movements toward conferences offer a 
good deal of promise. The essential 
thing. as I understand it, is that in- 
stead of working against each other, 
we are now working along the same 
lines, and I am grateful for this. 
Jam anxious to do anything that 1 
can to promote the development of 
| power in Pennsylvania and in the na- 
tion at large, but with the understand- 
ing clearly from the start that from 
my point of view the first thing is pub- 
lic right, and the second, the con- 
venience of the power men, and 


equally with the perfectly clear-cut | 


understanding on my part that while 


the public right must be protected | 


first, it must not be protected in such 
a way as to prevent development of 
power.” * 


r 


WISCONSIN SEEKS 
TO ENJOIN ILLINOIS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
frem its W estern News Office 

MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin — William 
J. Morgan, state Attorney-General, has 
asked the Legislature to authorize suit 
in the Federal Court to enjoin the 
State of Illinois from obstructing 
navigable waters from Lake Michigan 
to the Mississippi River. This would 
involve many millions of doliars’ 
worth of property in Chicago, Wiscon- 
‘sin harbor development, the open 
waterway from Lake Michigan to the 
Gulf, Chicago's great drainage canal 
and immense water-power projects. 
Wisconsin, in common with other; 
states along the Great Lakes, has al- 


ways objected to the lowering of the MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE SOLD | with ideas of our ow 


lake level by the drainage canal. 


MARINE FIREMEN 
VOTE TO RETURN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Pending a 
nation-wide referendum on thé end- 
ing of the marine Strike, which has 
been in effect about two months, the 
Marine Firemen’s, Oilers and’ Water- | 
tenders Union, which is affiliated with 
the International Seamen’s Union, has 


n to ‘The Christian Sclenee Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
QUEBEC, Quebec — “Old Quebec, 
x you are assembled today is| 


said LE. A. 9 Premier ot the 
Province ot m welcoming the 
fiftieth annua] f 

dian Manufacturers Association to 
this city, with several hundred dele- 


gates present, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. “The 
spot where. you syand how,” the 
Premier continued, “is the place 
where the first settlers, the coura- 
geous pioneers who came trom France, 
landed four centuries ago and laid 
the foundations not only of Canada 
but also of a large portion of the 
United States. 

“You will find here the mightiest 
forests of the continent for the pro- 
duction of pulp and paper; water 
powers second to none in the world, 
with a possible development of 10,- 
000,000 horsepower, of which only 10 
per cent Has been harnesséd, You 
will find asbestos mines yielding 90 
per cent of the world’s production, 
while agriculture has been increas- 
ing its products by threefold in five 
years. But above all, you will dis- 
cover employer and employee work- 
ling in close harmony, manufacturer 


1 and farmer cooperating to create and 


supply markets.” 

“At the time of Confederation in 
1867,” said J.-S. McKinnon, of Toron- 
to, president of the association, in his 
address, the value of all the goods 
manufactured annually in Canada was 
about one-quarter of a billion dol- 
lars; now it runs between three and 
one-half and four billions, an increase 
of from 1400 to 1600 per cent. The 
per capita production of, manufactured 
goods increased from $71 in 1881 to 
$360 in 1917. A great industrial sys- 
tem has been built up, employing 
about 700,000 people, who. with their 
dependents, constitute about 2,000,000 


‘living on manufacturing. During 
those 50 years our association has 
grown from a few score of members 
to a great. national organization of 
4200 members, in all parts of Canada.” 

“During the past winter there has 
been considergble unemployment, ow- 


kets. due to exchange conditions, 


sarily large importations of goods 
from other countries which could 
have been made in Canada, and to 
the evil effects of propaganda, creat- 
‘ing labor unrest, which in turn ham- 
nered the working of productive ma- 
chinery. During the 12 months end- 
ing March 31. 1921, we imported 
goods from the United States valued 
at $856, 453,528, as against $901,100,700 
for the year ending March 31, 1920. 
If Canadians had bought at home they 
would have done a great deal to pre- 
vent unemployment and business de- 
pression. The wave of industrial un- 
rest and visionary radicalism has re- 
ceded, and is still receding, but un- 
fortunately, while at high tide, it 


to repair. 

“The association adheres to its tra- 
ditional policy that adequate tariff | 
| protection is necessary for the dével- | 
opment and prosperity of Canada.” 


| NEW YORK, New York-—-The Man- 
hattan Opera House, which was built 
i by Oscar Hammerstein, was sold yes- 
; terday at public auction to Stella H. 
P. Keating and Rose H. Tostevin, 
| daughters of the impresario, for $145,- 
000. They were pfainiiffs in a fore- 


| closure action resulting from numer- 


ous legal battles involving the settle- 
— of their father’s estate. 


| WOMAN CUSTOMS COLLECTOR 


WASHINGTON. District of Columbia 
President Harding's first nomina- 
tion of a woman to be collector of 


was made of local news from points | voted to return to work, following the, customs was sent to the Senate yester- 
iu all sections of New England, which recent action of the marine engineers, day. when he named Jennie P. Musser 


sources of appeal of The Globe. 


General Taylor thus expressed nis . 


aims for his newspaper: My ideal for 
The Globe always has been that 
‘should aid men, women and childre» 
to get some of the sunshine of life, to 
be better and happier because of The 
Globe.” 


TEXTILE OPERATIVES MEET. | 4 


NEW BEDFORD, Massachusetts—- 
The American Federation of Textfſle 
Operatives opened its sixth annual 
convention today with approximately 
one hundred delegates in attendance 
‘from Massachusetts. Rhode Island, 
Maine, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, | 
representing a membership of 20, 000 | 
workers. Mayor Charles 8. Ashley | 
welcomed the delegates to the city at 
the opening session, which was de- 
voted largely to routine matters. 


PARIS ARRIVES ON FIRST VOYAGE 

NEW. YORK, New York—The steam- 
ship Paris, latest addition to the fleet 
of ocean liners between New York 
and European ports, reached here yes- 
terday on her maiden voyage. She is 
33,700 gross tons, 768 feet long, 86 
feet béam, 
30 — 


| | (" MARKETS | 
cor. Falmouth and Mass. Ave., Boston | 


and is e to errr | 


15 per cent wage reduction determined 


has continued to be one of the chief who voted to resume work under the to be collector for the district, with 


headquarters at Salt Lake City. 


1 


the cradle of Canadian etviltzation.“ 


representing Canada. 


ing to the restriction of export mar- 
to 
the disinclination of buyers to purchase 
in a falling market, to the unneces- 


caused damage which will take time 


cut the wages of packing house work- 
ers 5 cents an hour has been denied 
dy Judge Samuel Alschuler, arbitrator 
between the packers and their em- 
ployees. Judge Alschuler said that he 
would authorize no reduction pending 
the completion of the hearing. 

Dennis Lane, secrétary of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and. Butchers 
Workmen’s Union, charged the. pack- 
ers with violating the agreement be- 
tween the unions and their employers 
by organizing company unions. 

„For several weeks the packers have 
been engaged in organizing their em- 
ployees into unions, which are con- 
trolled by officials of the companies, 
and in which the employees have no 
voice, except in minor working agree- 
ments,” he said. 

“Through these so-called unions, the 
packers are intimidating the workers 
to such an extent as to prevent them 
|from appearing as witnesses in the 
‘arbitration proceedings. Last March 
the packers disregarded their agree- 
ment with the government, discarded 
arbitration. and arbitrarily reduced 
wages 8 cents an hour before the gov- 
ernment succeeded in inducing them 
to return to the Alschuler agreement. 

“Wages in the packing industry as 
a result are decidedly lower than in 
any other industry in the country. The 
average wage paid to packing house 
employees is 45 cents an hour and the 
men work only 40 hours a week. The 
majority of them receive about $18 
a week.” 

James Condon, attorney for the pack- 
ers, branded the union accusation as 
untrue and told Judge Alschuler he 
would see that no employee would be 
intimidated or discriminated against 
decause he appeared before him as a 
witness. 


— —— — 


people, directly dependent for tbeir 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORK 


Our bedding section has 
many things that are exclusive 
with this pore, because— 
We go to manufacturers 
n and 
have the ideas worked out in 
various ways. 


| 


We also go to Europe and 
search for unusual handiwork 
in out-of-the-way places. 

Here, for example, is the 
Queen Anne bedspread— 


Woven of erinkled crepe 
with stripes that look like silk, 
and with scalloped edges all 
around. 


It will not Soil easily; nor 
does it require ironing. Sim- 
ply wash and shake out. 

In creme}; rose or blue 
with bolster cover to match. 
Single bed size, $15. Double 
bed size, $18. 


Cc. H. ALDEN GO. 
MENS AND BOY 
FINE SHOES 


pre — 
“Say it with Flowers” 


From 


Randall's Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
_ WORCESTER. MASS. 
Beautiful Suits, Coats. Hats 
Lovely Blouses, Dresses, Skirts 


“A Bright Spot of the Town” 
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Hoffman of Newark. 
* by Charles C. Parlin 
adelp Pennsylvania. Mr. 
—— that business li- 
. must correlate available 
ti 2 meet current human 
. reasonable assurance 
derived therefrom 
the esasting with con- 
certainty of the course of 
in the near future.” Dorsie W. 
„said that there were more 
one thousand American firms 
maintaining exclusive business 
>» ald them in the solution 
s problems of business admin- 
an 5 — 
ence D. Kingley, supervisor of 
for Massachu- 
i the school libraries 
n. Mr. Kingley said that high 
libraries provide new oppor- 
s for ‘collective thinking. Li- 
in his opinion, pointed the 
ang students and teachers. 
Ad B. Zachert, director of 
1 ries in Pennsylvania, em- 
ai the need for the * 


libraries. 
re and better books ‘in the 
ee, urged by Miss Clara 
— superintendent of the 
department of the Brook- 
w fork, public library, before 
librarians section. In- 
„ Miss Alice M. Jordan, re- 
15 lor the committee on the pro- 
ot children’s books, said that 
cost of children’s books is 
blishers of juvenile 
) as never before 
m’s librarians for criticism 
not only on what they 
but upon what they 


lary 1 


. N ‘ 1 
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use of the various publi- 

by the \United States 

t was, noted by Miss Jessie 

i at the public documents 

This N she said, 

9 need improved 

cao of the 

mt of material which is 

from state and national 

ic Miss Woodford said 

— be allowed to ac- 

22 } uncorrelated and het- 

| but must be so ar- 

the public can make 
t and } use of them. 

85 ater of a questionnaire 

out by the subcommittee, of 

Mi: is, chairman, it 

wned that of the 450 institu- 

nking as depositories for gov- 

) ats about one-third 

er State, college, 

special reference libra- 

pr the remainder. As an 

the practical educational 

s matter it was pointed out 

, dad dae, . showed that 

| t demand for government 

ent ts now comes from the high 

| of the United States. 
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na central 3 through 

t publications may 

uted to the libraries with 
iscri ation instead of being 
* y cores of bureaux and de- 
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ATE TARIFF IN 
IS DEFENDED 


| 3 —— Science Monitor 
‘om its Canadian News Office 


ulate freight rates so that one part 
of the country would benefit and the 
remainder of the Dominion pay for it. 
Tha problem was not so simple as it 
appeared in the city of Quebec. The 
Prime Minister then reminded his 
audience that only recently delega- 
tions on the subject of freight rates 
had waited on the government at 
Ottawa, pleading discrimination from 
the western and maritime provinces. 
The government had to take into con- 
sideration the consequence of interfer- 
ing with freight and other tolls in 
any particular part of the country. 
These matters, too, were regulated by 
the Dominion Railway Commission. 
Unified Canada could compete for a 
share of the business of the world 
with the United States, Great Britain 
and other countries. 

In conclusion, Mr. Meighen said that 
in the mission to the heart of the 
Empire, which he was undertaking, he 
would endeayor to interpret the wish 
of the whole people of Canada, and 
to embody in the proceedings of the 
conference the Dominion’s point of 
view. He hoped that his welcome on 
returning would be as cordial as the 
farewell given him that day. The 
Prime Minister was given a great 
send-off, with fully a thousand sup- 
porters and friends on the pier to bid 
him bon voyage. 


THREE MEDICAL 
BILLS THAT FAILED 


Measures in Illinois Legislature 
Which American Medical 
Liberty League Opposed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Three medical 
bills, introduced by Dr. J. A. Wheeler, 
backed by the allopathic school of 
healing, and vigorously opposed by 
the American Medical Liberty League 


and persons interested in drugless 
healing, failed of passage at the ses- 
sion just closed of the Illinois Legis- 
lature. 

One of these bills passed the Sen- 
ate and was getting down to final 
hearings in the House. It authorized 
the appointment of medical county 
health commissioners, to have the 
same powers as peace officers, to en- 
force the rules and regulations of the 
State Board of Health. This would 
have given the edicts of the Board 
of Health the force of laws, and pro- 
vided positions for 102 doctors at 
salaries ranging from $3000 to $10,- 
000 a year. This bill was vigorously 
advocated by Dr. John Dill Robertson, 
Health -Commissioner of Chicago, 
one of the leaders of the Thomp- 
son, or City Hall, faction of the Re- 
publican Party. Opponents of this 
faction saw in this bill an attempt to 
put more political berths at the dis- 
posal of the Thompson machine. 

In the recent judicial election, the 
City Hall machine met with a severe 
defeat, the first in a number of years, 
and this was followed by the defeat 
of all its bills in the Legislature, in- 
cluding the health commissioner bill, 
during the rush of the final days of 
the session. 

The other bills were aimed spe- 
cifically at Christian Scientists. One 
would have prohibited Christian Sci- 
ence practitioners from accepting 
payment for treatments. The others 
would have made parents whose chii- 
dren passed away, without having 
been attended by a physician, liable 
to prosecution on a charge of mur- 
der, These bills were never pushed 
to any extent, and it is believed that 
the bill for medical county health 
commissioners was the only one the 
medical interests were really con- 
cerned to have enacted. 


SOCIALIST DEMANDS 
NEW YORK RECOUNT 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its HBastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Alderman 
B. C. Viadek, Socialist, has appealed 
to Mayor John F. Hylan to put an 
end to the 18 months’ delay in the 
recount of ballots cast for Algernon 
Lee and Edward F. Cassidy, Socialist 
candidates, the aldermanic elec- 
tions of November, 1919. Alderman 
Viadek urged the Mayor to order the 
Board of Aldermen to proceed at once 
with the recount of the votes so that 
the voters of the two districts in- 
volved might r.gain their rights, ev 
though the term of the officials 
whom they voted will expire in a few 

He called the Mayor's atten- 


Apportionment five 
weeks ago and said that no meeting 
of the Privileges and Elections Com- 
mittee of the Board of Aldermen, to 
which the matter was intrusted, had 
yet been held. 


ORGANIZATION OF WOMEN 


AUGUSTA, Maine — Mrs. James 
Tillinghast of Boston, executive 
chairman of the women’s division of 
the Massachusetts Republican State 

deciared here that in or- 


Future of Education and College 


n World and National Struc- 


ture - Discussed at Closing 
Anniversary Exercises 


9934 to The Christian Science Monitor 


AMHERST, Massachusetts — Tasks 
of colleges in general, and the duty 
of Amherst in particular, were de- 
ascribed yesterday in the closing ex- 
ercises which marked Centennial Day, 
the last day of Amherst College’s cel- 
ebration of her one hundredth anni- 
versary. Among the degrees con- 
ferred was one of Honorary Master 
of Arts awarded to Jeffrey John 
Archer Amherst, Viscount Holmes- 
dale, and a descendant of Lord Jef- 
frey Amherst from whom the college 
took its name-and who it glorifies in 
its college song. 

In his address at the anniversary 
exercises, Alexander Meiklejohn, 
president of Amherst, ventured to look 
forward into the next 100 years and 
to forecast the future history of edu- 
cation and of the world. So far as 
America is concerned he said, it must 
change from being culturally depen- 
dent, and added the prediction that 
in the coming century the nation is 
destined “to make a culture and to 
cease from merely taking one which 
cthers made.” This, he said, does not 
mean a change in point of view, in 
values and standards, unless the free- 
dom and independence of education 
dictates. It will not mean dislike of 
all foreign culture but liking with 
discrimination. 

“And so I dare to guess that in this 
coming century America will choose 
her way of life, will make a culture 
of her own,” Dr. Meiklejohn said. 
“And when she does she will not act 
from fear or hate or prejudice or 
spite. Rather, in mere objective ways, 
her fate will come upon her and she 
will see and take it gladly. One 
hundred million people here, linked 
by a common fate, must find a way 
of life.” 


College and the World 


Turning to the place of the college 
with relation to the new world inde- 
pendence of education and culture, 
Dr. Meiklejohn made three prophesies. 
If there is not to be a racial aristoc- 
racy, he said, “democracy must have a 
dwelling place within our colleges.” 
The colleges must remain in greater 
part Anglo-Saxon, he declared, but 
they must also be American, and in- 
stead of keeping apart from cultures 
foreign to Anglo-Saxon, must welcome 
others. And if they do not come they 
must be brought, he urged. 

“If in this coming century,” the 
president continued, “our people are 
to care for individual lives, the college 
has a heavy part to play. The college 
is the top-most round of general edu- 
cation. Here taste for what is best 
must find its best expression. Hence 
wisdom must be found as nowhere 
else, wisdom about the ways and 
means of making lives successful. But 
more specifically there is an urgent 
task which colleges have much neg- 
lected in the past. We must have 
conscious part in general national 
education. I do not know whether or 
not within 100 years the State will 
take us as her own. I dare not 
prophesy on matters such as that. 
But I do know that in all genuine 
meanings of the term, we are a 
people’s college, and shall continue so 
to be. And we must share more deeply 
in the broader work of making 
younger people ready for their living. 


Faith in Country 


“And lastly, what of faith? Our coun- 
try seeks to find its bearing, to get a 
grip upon some fundamental things in 
which it may have confidence. What 
will the college do to help? It must 
keep faith itself. Life is secure. Be- 
neath the strife of men there are the 
common things for which both parties, 
with their partial wisdom, partial 
blindness, strive. The college must 
keep in closer touch with these than 
with the parties which by different 
ways are striving towayd them. 
Amidst their doubts and differences 
men need today the sense of their 
agreements lying deep within them- 
selves and in their world. Serenity 
and humor, good will and confidence, 
these are the qualities which colleges 
must keep in charge to serve their 
people. Men lose their poise in days 
like these, grow frightened by events 
which they themselves cannot control, 
take desperate means to save the sit- 
uation by a single stroke; are willing 
just this once to put their faith aside 
to save it for all future ‘time. And 
colleges must tell them, what the ages 
have to tell, that single strokes do 
not save worlds except for single mo- 
ments. And if the faith is sacrified 
today, it will cost more to win it back 
tomorrow. Here is, it seems to me, the 
deepest task of liberal colleges—to put 
the parties in their proper place and 
keep them there.” 


Centennial Dinner 


At the centennial! dinner which fol- 
lowed the anniversary exercises, 
Frederick H. Gillett, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and member | 
of the class of 1874, presided. He 
praised the liberal policy of Amherst 


College and declared that the college 


did not fit its students solely to earn 
a living but to live. 

Jules J. Jusserand, the French Am- 
bassador, in a speech after the cen- 
tennial dinner, said that the strife be- 
tween England and France, lasting 
over 100 years, had been ended and 
that France, Great Britain and the 
United States were united for the same 
cause forever. 

Honorary degrees of Doctor of Laws 
were conferred upon the following: 
Jules Jusserand, French Ambass.dor 
to the United States: John Mason 
Tyler, professor emeritus of biology 
at Amherst; George Daniels Olds, pro- 
fessor of mathematics and dea of 
Amherst; John Holland Rose, prof.s- 
sor of naval history at Cambrdge Uni- 


‘| versity, 


market wires. 


England; Julien Jacques 
Champenois, director in the United 
States of the National Bureau of 
French Universities; Baron Naibu 
Kanda 79, professor of English in 
Peers School and Tokyo High Com- 
mercial School at Tokyo. 


8. — he Rear Admiral Sims 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

HOBOKEN, New Jersey—The honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science was 
conferred upon Rear Admiral William 
Sowden Sims at the semi-centennial 
exercises of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. The degree was conferred in 
absentia, contrary to custom, as Ad- 
miral Sims was still upon the ocean in 


his journey from England to the United 


States. Twenty-six honorary doctor- 
ates were included among the 129 
degrees awarded. Charles M. Schwab, 
who had just received the honorary) 
degree of Doctor of Engineering, ad- 
dressed the graduating class. 


Princeton Graduates 310 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


PRINCETON, New Jersey — Four 
honorary degrees were conferred by 
Princeton University, 60 members of 


the graduate school received higher 


degrees and 310 men were graduated 
at the one hundred and seventy-fourth 
commencement exercises. Christo- 
pher Grant Lafarge, architect and 
secretary of the American Academy in 
Rome; John Kelman, pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York; Roland Sletor Morris, 
former Ambassador to Japan, and 
James Rowland Angell, president of 
Yale University, received the honor- 


ary degrees. 


The president, John Grier Hibben. 
announced that the endowment fund 
totaled $8,520,601 and that 294 
scholarships with an annual income 
of $57,000 were now offered by the 
university. 


EDUCATION FOR 
NEGROES URGED 


Georgia Committee on Church 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ATLANTA, Georgia—That the solu- 
tion of the race problem lies in the 
advancement of education and enlight- 
enment, is the announcement recently 


made by the members of the Atlanta 
committee on church cooperation 
which has been searching for some 
time for the remedy for the race prob- 
lem which the south is facing. 

The report states that the undesir- 
able social conditions in the State may 
be directly traced to the fact that edu- 
cational facilities have not been 
placed before the children of the 
State in the past, and makes an earn- 
est plea for the cause of education in 
the future. 

The report enumerates some of the 
evils which are the direct result of 
the lack of education, as the breaking 
of contracts, war between Capital and 
Labor, friction between the races, and 
failure to register and vote. The re- 
port pictures the condition in which 


the Negro child is educated, showing 
him facing a squalid alley from his 
doorway as an infant, playing un- 
guarded and untaught in the streets 
as a boy, and at last occupying a place 
in the stockade. Then the demand for 
farm labor causes his release and he 
is freed to threaten the danger and 
happiness of a farm home. 

The report ends in a plea for ade- 
quate schooling facilities in every dis- 
trict and for every child, both black 
and white, and denies the truth of 
the statement that to educate a Negro 
is to make him unfit for work. 


FILIPINOS ASK FOR 
A PROTECTORATE 


CALBOYAG, Province Samar, Philip- 
pine Islands—Many cases of men said 
to have been held in jail on minor 
charges for months without trial have 
been described here to the Wood- 
Forbes investigating commission. Com- 
plaints relating to the administration 
of justice are among the most numer- 
ous of criticisms made to the com- 
mission. 

A week's trip throughout southern 
Luzon and adjacent islands brought 
out continued expressions of desire 
for independence. These, however, 
were accompanied in almost every 
instance by a request for a protect- 
orate. 

General Wood met with the most 
enthusiastic welcome of his trip at 
Gubat, capital of Sorsogon Province. 
Dozens of arches made of hemp and 
coconuts spanned the route. One ban- 
ner was inscribed “Gardeners wel- 
come commissioners.” 


CHICAGO TRADE BOARD, 
STARTS AN INQUIRY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—As a result of 
agitation for legislation, both in the 
State and in Congress, to regulate the 
Chicago Board of Trade, four com- 
mittees have been appointed by the 


board of directors to investigate prac- 
tices complained of by farmers organ- 
izations, and, if found necessary, pre- 
pare radical amendments to the 
trading rules, according to announce- 
ment made by Joseph P. Griffin, presi- 
dent of the board. A fight of several 
weeks duration ended when two regu- 
latory bills, backed by the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, failed of 
passage in the 
Tincher bill is still under considera- 
tion by Congress. Committees ap- 
pointed have been assigned to study 
manipulation of the market, indemnity 
trading, market news censorship and 
the question of elimifating private 


Legislature. The 


INAUGURATION OF . 


YALE PR PRESIDENT clergyman of Po 


Dr. James Rowland Angell in 
Inaugural Address Makes Plea} 


for More Generous Recogni- 
tion of Scholar's Function 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor ; 


NEW HAVEN, Connectficut—Declar- 

ing that conditions resulting from the 
war have created a demand for teach- 
ers with which present facilities are 
wholly inadequate to cope, and that 
the cure, if cure there be, is to be 
found in better academic salaries, in 
more congenial conditions of work 
and a more generous recognition of 
the importance of the scholar's func- 
tion by the public, Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, inducted on Wednesday as the 
fourteenth president of Yale Univer- 
sity, delivered his inaugural address 
at the close of the regular commence- 
ment exercises and in the presence of 
representatives of sister universities 
in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain and continental Europe. 
The symbols of university authority 
were presented to the new president 
by the retiring president, Dr. Arthur 
T. Hadley, who by virtue of the ar- 
rangement of the program also was 
able to confer upon Dr. Angell the 
Yale degree of Doctor of Laws before 
leaving the office which he had held 
for 22 years. The speakers at the in- 
auguration besides Dr. Hadley were 
A. Lawrence Lowell, president of 
Harvard University, and Director 
Chittenden of the Sheffield Scientific 
School. At the regular exercises 769 
degrees in course were conferred and 
15 honorary degrees. 


Pointing out that the great univer- 
sity has become more and more inter- 
national in scope, Dr. Angell, in his 
address, urged that enrichment and 
extension should consider quality 
rather than quantity. In achleving 
thus he advised greater cooperation 
with the secondary schools, conceiv- 


ing the high schools not merely as 


sources of raw material] for her pur- 


poses, but as institutions with which 


Cooperation Traces Causes of 


Industrial and Social Unrest | 22 for citizenship. 


she shares the common task of train- 


Still more fundamental, however. 
Dr. Angell declared, in attracting ex- 
ceptional men is the life and work 
of the college—leadership and ability 
among the faculty; scholarship and 
ideals among those upon whom the 
student body is to depend. He 


asserted that the colleges and univer- | 


sities of the nation “comprise essen- 
tial features of our national charac- 
ter.” Lacking, as the United States 
does in the strict sense, “a national 
system of education,” the colleges and 
universities have had an added obli- 
gation to fill. 

Pointing out that at the moment 
the higher institutions are also con- 
fronted with a crisis in lack of 
qualified teachers, Dr. Angell ex- 
pressed fear that the community is 
not yet awakened to the danger of 
the falling away in attractiveness of 
the teaching career. The war showed 
the value-of the university, he said, 
and awakened an appreciation which 
has been paradoxically manifested by 
drafting the leading teachers for busi- 
ness and industry, while filling the 
universities with more students. 

Dr. Angell declared that scholarly 
and dispassionate study of great prob- 
lems was never more urgent, and 
that “undoubtedly the tension is-great- 
est in the fields of economics, politics 
and social theory.” 

The honorary degrees 
were as follows: 

Master of Arts—William Rose Benet, 
Yale 1907, poet at the recent commem- 
orative exercises for Yale men in the 
war, associate editor of the Literary 
Review and the New York Evening 
Post; Isaiah Bowman, director of the 
American Geographical Society; Miss 
Julia Lathrop, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor; James Gamble Rogers, 
architect of the Harkness Memorial 
Quadrangle, at Yale. 

Doctor of Divinity—William James 
Hutchins, president of Berea College. 

Doctor of Letters— George Bird 
Grinnell, author; Archibald Marshall, 
English novelist. 

Doctor of Science—Hideyo Noguchi, 
Rockefeller Institute; Madame Curie, 
codiscoverer of radium. 

Doctor of Laws—Marcus H. Hol- 
comb, war governor of Connecticut; 
Benjamin Nathan Carozo, judge of the 
Court of Appeals of New York; Sir 
Robert Jones, lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool; John William Davis, 
recently United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain; Anson Phelps Stokes, 
secretary of Yale University for 22 
years; James Rowland Angell, four- 
teenth president of Yale. 


Colby College 


WATERVILLE, Maine—Three hon- 
orary degrees were conferred at the 
100th commencement of Colby College 
yesterday. as follows: Doctor of Di- 
vinity: The Rev. Joseph Leishman 
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2 a boys’ school at. Lawret 
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Bates College. 
LEWISTON, 
awarded four honorary degrees at its 
annual commencement yesterday. The 
degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred upon Clara Lucena Buswell, 
retiring dean of women; Arthur Gray 
Staples, editor of the Lewiston Jour- 
nal, and Sir George Eulas Foster of 
Ottawa, a membér of the Canadian 
Parliament and vice president of the 


First Assembly, League of Nations. 
The degree of Doctor of Divinity was | 


Prederick Bohn, 
matic theology at 


awarded to Will 
professor of sys 
Oberlin College. 


INVITATIONS TO 
PRESS CONGRESS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—It was announced yesterday that, in 
conformity with the request of a Sen- 
ate resolution adopted on March 4, 
1921, the Secretary of State has in- 
structed the diplomatic officers of the 
United States to transmit to the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of each of the 


Maine—Bates College 


| 


NATIONAL FOREST 
- CONFERENCE PLANS 


Importance of Protecting Timber 
Resources Emphasized by 
Charles Lathrop Pack 
President Harding Interested 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The American Forestry Association 
will shortly issue a call for a confer- 
ence on forestry to be held in Wash- 
ington in September, Charles Lathrop 
Pack, the president, announced yester- 
day after a talk with President 
Harding. Mr. Pack called on the 
President chiefly to thank him for his 
forest protection proclamation, which 
set people of the country to thinking 
more earnestly on the subject of forest 
preservation. 

“Need of a national forest policy,” 
said Mr. Pack, “is one of the biggest 
questions before the country. Senator 
McCormick has just introduced the 
Snell forest policy bill in the Senate. 
Hearings on the measure will be held 
before the House and Senate Com- 
mittee in September, and the associa- 


tion will ask everybody interested to 
come to Washington for a conference 
| and discussions on every phase of the 


governments to which they are ac- subject. 


credited an invitation to send 


dele- | 
gates to the Press Congress of the ; waster in many things. 


the champion 
We have mil- 


“This country is 


World, which is to meet in Honolulu | | lions of idle acres in the east and the 


from October 4 to- October 14, 1921. 


Among the journalists who have ac- | 


cepted invitations to address the con- pacific coast for timber? 


gress are: 


James Wright Brown, of The Editor 


and Publisher, New York; H. L. 
Bridgeman, Brooklyn Standard-Union; 
K. Sugimura, Tokyo “Asahi Shim- 
bun”; B. W. Fleisher, Japan Adver- 


Saxe, 
Rustom N. 


Ellas,“ Athens; Ludvig 
dens Gang.“ Christiania; 


bay; Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta, Cen- 
tral American Press Association, Gua- 
temala. 

Others of equal prominence will ap- 
pear in the first formal program an- 
soon to be sent to the 
members of the congress. 


middle west that must be put to work 
growing forests. Why rely on the 
Why not 
grow it near the points of consump- 
tion? We can do it, and should. 
There is not a business in the coun- 
try today that can operate without 
forest products in one way or an- 
other. The situation is so serious 


“Nea that the business men of the coun- 
Ver- try have 


taken up the question 
through the Chamber of Commerce of 


Bom- the United States, and a committee 


to investigate forest conditions will 
make a tour to the Pacific coast and 
other sources of supply. The first 
meeting will be held in New York 
City next week. 

“The American Newspaper Publish- 


The names | ers Association is represented on the 


of two well-known newspaper men national forestry program committee 


who will be the chief representatives | 
of England and France respectively 
on the program will be made public 
in a short time. 


CITY PROTECTS WATER 

ROCHESTER, New York—Rochester 
has planted 50,000 more trees this year 
along the shores of Hemlock and 
Vanadice lakes, the source of the city’s 
water supply Practically all of the 
shore line of both lakes is owned by 
the city and 875,000 pine trees have 
been planted to protect the lakes as 
well as afford an addition to the na- 
tion’s wood supply. 


HOME BREW DEFEATED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin — Home | 
brew again met defeat in the State 


Senate on Tuesday when Gov. John J. 
Blaine attempted to have the amend- 
ments restored which had been added 
by the Assembly when it passed his 
bill by a vote of 17 to 8. The Dill 
now goes to conference and a contin- 
ued deadlock is expected. 


PRINCETON HONORS R S. MORRIS 


PRINCETON, New Jersey—tThe de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
at Princeton’s commencement vester- 
day upon Roland S. Morris, former 
United States Ambassador to Japan, 
and to Dr. James R. Angell, President- 
elect of Yale University. 


that has taken up the question of 
forestry legislation, and has indorsed 
the Snell bill. Hundreds of other 
organizations have also indorsed it. 


The proposed forestry conference here 
SUPPLY | 
‘thought on the subject prior to the 


will give a chance to express the best 


hearings before congressional com- 
mittees. 

“Stop the forest products, and busi- 
ness stops. President Harding is 


keenly interested in this important- 


problem. Having been in the publish- 
ing business all his life, he needs 
no introduction to the paper pulp 
situation. If his Administration pu‘s 
a national forest policy on the statute 
books, the coming generations will 
thank him as they will for no other 
one thing.” 
YANKEE DIVISION REUNION 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON. Massachusetts—Plans are 
being completed for a reunion on July 
2 to 4 of the Twenty-Sixth Division. 
United States Army, known as the 
Yankee Division during the world 
war. The celebration will include a 
demonstration for Maj.-Gen. Clarence 
R. Edwards, former commander of the 
division and reappointed head of the 
first army corps area, and a parade 
of the division on the Fourth of July. 
Those in charge of arrangements are 
busy preparing accommodation for the 
former soldiers returning for the re- 
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| GREECE AS PIVOT OF 


Proposal for Franco - Turkish 
Allies’ Hope Rests in Mr. 
Veniselos’ Recall to Power 

eee 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 8 

PARIS, France— The breakdown of 
the proposed Franco-Turkish accord, 
which was drawn up at London, but 
was rejected at Angora, put an end 
to the armistice. Certain conse- 
quences of this failure of French 
policy in respect of the Kemalists are 
noted in France. a 

It had been generally supposed that 
the government of Angora was per- 
fectly willing to come to terms with 


5 we ag as | 
opposed by the French. Thus it is 
dificult in tanc 


profited by the disaccords of the 


| Allies and the weak and changing 


policy of France and England; or on 
the other hand to come terms 
with them, now that their fanaticism 
has been excited by their successes. 
A Diffcult Task 

It would appear that only Mr. 
Veniselos is capable of bringing or- 
der out of this chaos. The internal 
situation in Greece as well as the 
external military situation is grave. 
There are labor troubles and there 
are political convulsions. As for the 
financial position, it has gone from 
bad to worse. The Greek’ drachma, 
which was worth more than the franc, 
hag dropped 50 points, that is to say, 
it has fallen to half its former value. 
Mr. Venizelos is personally deeply 
grieved at the unhappy fate which is 


France, who has been much more 
favorable in her 


overtaking his country. 


ous Solidarity and Loyalty” 
Among the Striking Coal 
Miners in South Wales 


By The.Chrietian Science Monitor special 
labor correspondent 


CARDIFF, South Wales—Journey- 
ing up and down the valleys of South 


Should he 


attitude toward return, and this is certainly possible a great deal of dissatisfaction with 
he conduct of the dispute, with the 


Wales among the mining villages that 
destroy the beauty of the Welsh hills, 


the most impressive thing that one 
meets with is the really marvelous 
solidarity and loyalty of the miners 
in the coal dispute. 
The correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor is well aware that 
announcements in the press report 
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tered 0 Lord Weir by Evan Williams, 
chairman sg Association. 


aes 


Writer Finds à Really Marvel-. 


man of the Mining 
Lord Weir's Mistake ~ 
The noble lord, himself an able 
man of. business, had submitted a 
scheme, it will be remembered, which 


might form a basis of discussion, in 


which he suggested the exploration of 
avenues not previously discussed. 
Mr. Williams’ rebuke took the form of 
telling Lord Weir that he had made 
the mistake of imagining that the min- 
ing industry, its wages, its costs were 
simple in character, whereas the in- 
dustry was really a very complicated 
piece of business and only understood 
by those actually engaged in it. 

The only reply, and one that comes 
freely to the lips of the miners in the 
industry is: “Who has made it so?” 
For over 20 years the miners have en- 
deavored to simplify matters by the 
adoption of flat rates, by merging the 
standard rates, the percentages, the 
bonuses, and any number of other fac- 


‘CHANGING DUBLIN'S 
CIVIC ADMINISTRATION 


By special corre 
Science Molitor 


DUBLIN, Ireland—lIn a letter to the 
‘press from Alderman T. W. Cosgrave, 


in the absence of Alderman O'Neill 
in the United States of America, he 
explains the reason why the corpora- 
tion recently asked the citizena for 
prompt payment of the current year’s 
rates, He says that the British Gov- 
ernment has withheld the payment of 
funds collected by imperial taxation 
for services provided by the corpora- 
tion and has also failed to pay the 
rates due on government property. 
The municipal exchequer has thereby 


been depleted by thousands of pounds 
in excess of the extra rates which had 
to be levied last year. 

Commending the efficiency and 


tors that go to make up the weekly 
wage into ene definite figure; and the 


1 


economy exercised by the municipal 
council under such circumstances, 


spondent of The Christian 


who is acting Lord Mayor of Dublin 


— 


Turkey than has England. At one in the near future, though he himself t 


morfient it appeared that there was a is not seeking to thrust himself back th th 
real desire for an accord. What was upon those who somewhat lightly and national pool, about which the miners! have urged this course has only been ee ee eee 3 
called the policy of moderation“ ot ungratefully chose King Constantine, themselves, it is alleged. are not equaled by the manner in which the reorganized, and proceeds to show 


the Turks in Anatolia was praised. he will have an exceedingly difficult over-keen, with the unwillingness of employers bave resisted the overtures g li 
That the Angora council should have task, which perhaps even he can: the leaders to take a ballot vote, and made to them. 5 2 pion ant ‘English 
repudiated Bekir Sami Bey, who had hardly fulfill unless he has the un- that a general feeling of let us get It is not proposed to pay a flat rate n 4 Welsh boroughs they have in- 
treated with France, was an unez- reserved support of the Allies. back to work“ is being shown. It that would cover all the different 1914. by 140 t 
can only be said in reply that those ; creased, since 1914, by 122 
pected turn of events which seems to From all the information which is an ond De 5 wth thicknesses of coal seams; one seam to 163 per cent, while in Dublin and 
indicate that whatever moderation available it would appear that his responsible for discovering the weak-| is more dificult to work than another Belfast they have practically doubled. 
there may have been has now been recall offers the only possible solu- | must 5 8 1 8 2 — pect ant &| Referring tc „.. 

abandoned. g our- foot seam is obviously, other 

da = tion, not only from the point of view | different circles from the writer, Who things being equal, easier to manipu- on behalf of the ee ane 
French Circles Hopeful ak og Dogo is A e gg ' finds it difficult to believe that talk of late than a two-foot seam. These are paps eee, be 5 atin co 5 
Nevertheless French official circles) of the Allies, who can neither make | Compromise ‘or surrender could find not the things complained of, but the submitted to audit, Alderman Cosgrave 
are still hopeful, pointing out that all terms with the Turks nor im n among the little groups of intricate and elaborate details that n te en sum allotted 

negotiations are laborious and com- P miners, to be geen almost at any hour, zend themselves to abuse and which Points 
their dictates upon these fanatics of which are such a characteristic of the by the British Government for local 
plicated in the Orient, and a definite Anatoli , form subject matter of argument be- 1 t * 
rupture by no means follows. But ls. mining communities when the mines tween the workman and the colliery | Sovernment in oe and, 8 K — ’ 
the conditions demanded by the. Turks ä FU —ͤ— Raving Seen 


4 gS lay still and idle. management on pay day. 8 
are inacceptable, and the modifica- TRADE CONCESSIONS MWorale of Striker — 3 8 pod 332 
tions to the accord alters its whole OFFERED BY RUSSIA GREAT INTEREST IN 


: ! , ble. But from this the Lord Lieu- 

character. In France it is affirmed | | Without the slightest hesitation an a 

that it is the failure of the Greek a eee |impartial inquirer into the morale of TASMANIAN SHIPPING | tenet is authorized to deduct all sums 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 8 


offensive that is responsible for the Special to The Christian Science Monitor the strikers would say that the men, | decreed for criminal and malicious in- 
difficulties and the prolonged sacri- RIGA, Latvia—At a time when the and women, were as determined to juries, and as these already amount to 
fices that France may be obliged to question of concessions of a diverse | resist epee ey Fa corre now | from its Australasian News Office — 2 1 ee 
suffer in Cilicia. This offensive caused kind from the Soviet Government are a — bee 5 88 ng : vig ** —4 HOBART, Tasmania— In pursuance. ment's “milli sore. gener thas would first 
the Turks to associate themselves! yery much on the tapi > partic ond: tuna Cae ee ee ae | 7 n 
more closely with the Bolsheviki, who ry on the tapis, a few partic- and there were threats of complete Of its policy to establish a state- have to pay two or more millions. 
are alleged to be using their influence ulars about the goods and areas avail- cessation of the pumping operations, owned cargo service between Tas-, Whether the county councils are 

mania and the Australian states, the 

Tasmanian Government recently pur- 

chased a steel steamer of 2500 tons 


to prevent an understanding between | able for such concessions may be of 80 necessary to keep intact the coal | D rene *O see. 
dead-weight capacity, now building in 


Turkey and France. The collapse of interest. face, the main headings and ventila- mit their books to local government, 
the offensive gave the Nationalist! It is evidently the Obj and Irtysch tion shafts. : r 
Turks exalted notions, and led them basin which heads the list of conces- The opinions of the leaders one tested in a case unique in the history 
to exaggerate their pretensions to a Sions to be granted in the more im- knows; in fairness to the London „„ ee ee. 
point that France could not tolerate. Mediate future. Of this immense ba- Press (commendably fairer to the Holland. The purchase price is n at 1 Me agree 
Welling purely from the French sin, which extends between 50 and | miner than the journals circulating | 000 weinend elterations to cen er of ratepayers, has issue a writ 
73 degrees northern and 60 and 85 DIY against the chairman, vice-chairman, 

viewpoint, it should be said that it is with the requirements of the Aus- 

tralian Navigation Act. The new. 

steamer has been acquired for sey- 

eral thousand pounds less than the 
state government paid last year for 


rate with the government isthe Roman 
Catholic group, which has increased 
its numbers to 108, to the surprise of 

It already is rep- 
resentéd in the Cabinet by the Minis- 
ter of War, and its influence is con- 
siderable. Like the Socialists, the 
Catholics may be trusted to oppose 
any alteration of the existing elec- 
toral law. Since the results of the 
elections did not reach the expecta- 
tions of the Liberals, some Libera! 
journals and leaders, like Mr. Or- 
lando, have been demanding a return 
to the old system of single-member 
constituencies. 

But the reason why the Roman 
Catholics and the Socialists flourish 
more than the Liberals under “scru- 
tin de liste” is that they take the 
trouble to organize and bring up their 
voters to the polls. Were the Liberal 
electors to show equal discipline and 
the Liberal leaders equal organiza- 
i ‘tion, the Liberal Party would win 
Memo more seats. The fact is that 90 per 
the German de cent of the Italian electors are not 
ot ee his 1 3 inscribed in any party, but are like 
e sheep without a shepherd. Besides, 
§ the Speaker in German, bas- the Liberals have no clear program, 
tlaim upon that article of the | and a national Liberal coalition, from 
orders, which permitted the fear of alienating some of its mem- 
peaking citizens of Italy to bers, must necessarily have a mainly 
ir own language in —. negative platform. These are the 
Privilege of which, in prab- chief reasons why the Liberals were 
never avail themselves. not so successful as they might have 
, the Slovenes may attempt been. and the real remedy is to organ- 
in Slav, and thus the Tower | ize, not to “tinker the machinery.” 


wou be revived at Monte- The Silesian Dispute 


But, as it is the object of 
to be understood and report- Meanwhile the Franco-British dis- 
pute about Upper Silesia has had a 


as all the 1 deputies 
K Italiar 7 „ one of the 5 
‘trom the Upper Adige is of bad effect here. Certain Italian jour 
parenta although violently nals have used it to sow discord be- 
ian- they will probably limit tween France and Great Britain, to 
es to a single speech in their the profit of Germany. Mr. Lloyd 
+ 1 . — 12 George and many English newspapers 
have unconsciously played the game 
of the German propaganda by the 
violence of their: language, not re- 
flecting that their words would be 
exaggerated here. Unfortunately, 
France is rarely a popular power in 
Italy, and this occasion has been 
;eagerly seized by Germanophiles to 
make her less so. But the Upper 
Adige forms an insuperable barrier to 
a complete Italo-German agreement; 
while France, now that, after 17 years, 
| she has sent a minister to the Holy 
See, and the Vatican a nuncio to Paris, 
should at least obtain the support of 
the papacy and the Roman Catholic 
party here. i 
Similarly the Poles have done all 
possible to pacify Italian resentment 
at recent events in Silesia, and they 
were rather popular than otherwise 
before this incident occurred. A strong 
Poland is really to the interest of 
Italy as a barrier against the Germans 
and the Bolsheviki, while the papacy 
can scarcely fail to sympathize with 
these fervent Roman Catholics. Still, 
this Franco-British dispute has given 
the enemies of the alliance reason to 
at a blaspheme, and Count Sforza the occa- 
ig their moderation—for Mr. sion for again acting as a mediator 
the poll at Milan, between the British Achilles and the 
1921 Socialist deputy French Agamemnon. Were interna- 
that they may collabo- tional difficulties conducted, as before 
„the war, by professional diplomatists, 
„trained to command their ‘tongues, 
and not, as now, by parliamentary 
gladiators, these incidents would not 
occur. 


WORKERS DENOUNCE 
A LABOR GOVERNMENT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—After 
heated discussion, extending over four 
days, the state conference of the Aus- 

| tralian Labor Party adopted the execu- 
5 tive’s report, which contained severe 
censure of the state Labor Gov- 
ernment, over which the executive 
claims control, for having adjourned 
Parliament for seven months to admit 
of the visit of John Storey, the state 
sti Premier, to Londen. Notice was given 
by a delegate of his intention to move 
a resolution designed to determine, 
once for all, in case of difference be- 
tween the executive and the govern- 
ment, which should prevail. 
The government was asked to repeal 


fficials for their insistence upon a persistency with which the miners | 
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but, finding that 
own compatriots did 
him, he returned to 
of the Anglo-Saxons. 
r, the new Italian Chamber 
on A smaller scale, like the 
in that it will 
several different races, or like 
terial German Reichstag, in 
at French Alsatians, Poles and 
) by the side of the Germans. 
Italy reorganizes Castellorizo 
des, it is possible that a Greek 
from those two islands may 
itori Tripoli and the 
their own Parliaments 
sented in Rome. 
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the novelty of racial groups, 
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* mo t interesting problem of 
Parliament is the attitude of 
joc alist | party 123 strong, 
the 15 Communists, who form 
treme Left Wing. The char- 
ic of the Socialists elected this 
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Rike’s Department of 
-Interior Decorating 


ogy cist 3 


almost exclusively in South Wales) let — 
degrees eastern, far more than half it be said that he is given reasonable and members of the Kildare County 
— — — —— . is covered with primeval forest, con- opportunity of stating his case. The Council, asking for a declaration that 
lous the hed beat pasbed or encour sisting principally of fir, pine and writer has, therefore, attempted to the defendants are acting unlawfully 
V cedar, although birch is also found ascertain the arguments of the rank in refusing to submit their books for 
E pre- more especially in the southern por- and file, how the struggle appears and nen audit to the local government board, 
ciated the situation better in advising tion. Althoush these colossal forests | appeals to the working collier himself, | & vessel of similar capacity built 30 as formerly, and that they are wrong 
a compromise with the Turks only have been very little explored,'and particularly to the man who is years ago. in charging a rate to make up for 
2 dueiten th bring ** an estimate of 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 | not worried over much with politics, Since the governmert decided to sums lost in respect of the agricul- 
U hectares should not be excessive. with nationalization of the industry, enter the shipping trade there has tural grant which the sovernment has 
is professed a belief in the “modera- Exploiting the whole of these for- but is simply and solely concerned been a wonderful amount of interest withheld. The plaintiffs further seek 
tion” of a considerable section of the ests is naturally out of the question with the present struggle in so far shown by the private companies in an injunction against the members of 
Turks who. accepted war ouly.to.lib-. and for the more immediate future a as it directly concerns his daily bread Tasmanian affairs, and there is now the council, and a declaration that 
sink tepetearion te. Whisk the Greske. strip of 15-20 kilometers’ depth on and butter. ipa an amplitude of tonnage available, they be held responsible. jointly and 
did tiation: and ‘Bi@ataghea Kamel is) either side of the river Obj has been It is an easy matter to pursue this à striking contrast to the experience severally, for all sums lost in respect 
represented as belonging to this more | singled out for exploitation. This point of view too closely, to emphasize, of the past few years. The govern- ot the financial year ending March 31, 
. Wib bined: of ac- | Strip of 15 kilometers’ depth will fur-|or to attach too great an importance ment policy is not to cut rates, and 1921, owing to their alleged wrongful 
r nish a forest area of some 18,000,000 to it, because, as has been pointed also not to charge more than is and illegal acts. 
to strengthen the Nationalists’ — omer in districts round the rivers out to readers of The Christian Sei- necessary to cover the cost of pro- > 
tion, but he opposed the zenephodia of | rtysch, Obj, and Tasa, which will be! ence Monitor on more than one occa- viding the service, which has been 
his compatriots. Moreover he showed | easily accessible from the trans-Siger- sion, in consequence of the work of inaugurated for the purpose of in- 
. en- lan railway and the polar sea. The the Labor College and its system of suring the primary producers ready Th H 
deavored to stop propaganda in Tur- ee in 8 have no waterfall. tutorial classes, there are an increas- access to market, and to make them E Ome 
key and Asia. w he rom their springs in the ing number of miners taking up the independent of companies controlled e 
E : Altai mountains to their mouths in study of social and economic ques- outside of Tasmania. . Beautiful 
xtremists Stronger the Arctic Ocean; they are, in fact. tions, who consequently in course of sie 
It was, however, inevitable that the trafficable for the same steamers Over | time take an active interest in politics. | FRUIT STEAMERS PLANNED 
Turkish extremists, the more fanatic | 2 distance of over 4,000 kilometers. a | Special to The Christian Sei Mo 
: The Non-Political M cm 7 2 
Nationalists, should become stronger These forests do not represent the outica mer from its Pacific Coast News Office 
in consequence of the military and only commodities for concession by} Readers of The Christian Science SAN DIEGO, California — Addition 
diplomatic successes. The Greek re- the Soviet Government. There are; Monitor are also aware of the tre- of 10 steamers to. the intercoastal | 
verses and the French and Italian de- minerals in abundance; platina in the mendous strides made by the propa- trade to take care of fruit shipments | 
sire for an accord gave them a pre- Iamala peninsular and coal deposits gandists in favor of joint control“ of is the plan of the American Ship- | 
the mining industry by the miners. building Company,according to advices | 


is modernly equipped to design, plan 
and execute all classes of Interior 
Decorative work, no matter how large 
or how seemingly «mall. 

The department is under the per- 
sonal supervision of Interior Decorators 
who devote their entire efforts to plan- 
ning The Home Beautiful. Every 
decorative scheme planned comes under 
the personal care of these creative 
artists. 

An-extensive selection of Drapery 
Fabrics is carried in stock, so that you 
may choose from a wide assortment. 
ä plans and suggestions for 


with- 


ponderant influence. This meant an at the nether course of the Jenisey, 
themselves. So that the non-political received here recently. All the ves- 


end of any compromise that might which in 1 with the best 
have been looked for. Newcastle coal. e graphite depos- miner, in the South Wales coal field, * 

The hostility toward France as well its also offer immense prospects of at all events, is a fading quantity; he ba „ ae Pina 
as toward Greece is said to have been exploitation and are considered the is still to be found, however. and in ganlzation of an operating company 
fostered by both German and Russian richest in the world, but owing to] view of the oft repeated assertion that to handle the ships and make arran 9 
propaganda, and by Turkish partisans their out-of-the-way location they have] the present dispute is inspired by po- ments with the fruit growers : 
of these two powers. The antagonism | hitherto not been properly examined | litical motives carefully concealed, an ping their product 1 the ero a 
directed against France and Italy,. and prior to the war the exports that as a purely industrial quarrel „ of fruit here suffi 4 
which was disarmed at the moment of barely amounted to 1000 tons graph-| would be easy and rapid of solution, | to eue the ships pot . * 
the London conference, was again ite per annum. it is worth knowing What he has to Diego will- be made : sane oF call ‘it 

is understood. 


wig 4 yore 
| awakened after the signature of the The Barabinsk steppes will be able say about a matter that is fast de- 
Franco-Turkish accord, perhaps in to supply all kinds of food, grain, | stroying the industrial life of the 
part in consequence of the Franco- meat, butter, vegetables, for the work- British nation. 
Turkish accord, and its ratification men to be engaged in the exploitation; The miners’ attitude toward the 
was therefore rendered difficult, prob- | of this vast natural wealth of Siberia, problem as a whole is best summed | 
ably impossible. and the transport by water will offer up as expressed to the correspondent | 


What are the intentions of this vio- no difficulties. of The Christian Science Monitor by | 


lent party? It clearly intimates that ag > a working miner, who said: “It is no 
the French press has used such lan-/ F FFORIT TO TAX worse to be starved to death on strike | 
guage about Turkey that the hatred than to be starved to death while at | 
of the French for the Turks cannot TIJUANA GAINS work.” In reply to an inquiry as to 
be doubted. Why then should France the attitude of the miners seneraity, | 
have suddenly become more friendly Special to The Christian Science Monitor the answer was equally terse: The 
toward the Turks, and why should an from its Pacific Coast News Office miners are as solid as granite.” And | 
accord be sought in Cilicia? The SAN DIEGO, California — Whether investigation certainly bore out the | 
Turks reply that it is obviously be- profits made by American citizens| correctness of the statement; there 
cause France cannot spare the neces- outside the United States—to wit, is revealed not the slightest indica- 
sary troops for Cilicia. She desires | Tijuana—are subject to United States tion of breaking away from the fisht, 
to conserve her interests in Cilicia, | income taxation, will be decided soon for the miners are convinced beyond 
while utilizing her troops on the by internal revenue officials here. argument or disputation, that the em- 
Rhine! The Turks therefore feel Meanwhile, a sizable fortune, banked | ployers’ offer means a wage that fails 
themselves in a strong position. They by the operators of the Tijuana race to guarantee to them a subsistence 
ark that three question should be track and concessions, has been tied level, and would place them in much 
plainly answered before the ratifica-| up dy the revenue collector for this lower standard than that obtaining in 
tion of any accord. Why should district. pre-war days. 
France prefer an armistice to a veri- The following amounts, the property| Indeed, every argument concerning 
table peace? Why should France of their claimants, have been dis- wages standards, bonuses, and extras, | 
wish to control the Baghdad railway trained: Marvin Allen; $125,404.58; ig ultimately compared to and based 
—is.it in order to bring back her Frank Beyer, $295,425.15, and Carl upon the 1914 basis; and try as one 
troops when she pleases? Why should | Withington, $105,425.39. It is said might, there is no getting away from 
France consider herself entitled to the these men claim exemption because it. It was the privilege of¢the cor- 
riches of Cilicia? This is the inter- the money was made on alien soil. All| respondent of The Christian Science. 

are American citizens, and the reve- 

nue collection department contends 

all citizens are required to report in- 


the act giving preference in employ- rogative case of the Nationalists. Monitor to examine a number of “pay | 

ment to returned soldiers, 3 order Nationalists Indifferent N 5 5 we hg = 2 

that onists ht enjoy undisput whic e miner is 

2 ar ae ballot for — N Bare er aah come, no matter from what source it entitled recorded thereon, and the 

bearers, Alderman Lambert, Lord Russian aims. The Nationalists are may be obtained. correspondent was forcibly ciercnatcnd 
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dent of the conference executive. In use the aid of Bolshevism if neces- 
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bis time he has been a farm laborer, sary, but they are pursuing their own 
event of the enti involving th | .. MAKE THE 
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aims and not those of other countries. 
These Turks seek a great Islamic 

confederation which would comprise 

Anatolia, Persia, Afghanistan, and 

Greeks under Constantine. With the ; YOUR 
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That this is a generous saving needs no 
emphasis. That this is a generous selee- 
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of Forbes & Wallace individuality. 
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even. extend to India. The ‘British, 
whose interests are at stake, per- 
fectly understand this policy. 

The situation is embarrassing, and 
it is rendered more so in consequence 
of the apparent weukness of the 


even in turbulent assem- 
To these qualities he mainly 


his principal oppo- 
——th 0 to secure appointment as 
Wie che presidency, H. 3 — wes sise 
able the presidency, . * was also 
mean turned down by a majority of 40 out 
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zations have still left to 
“kick” to create a 
. and inconvenience. 
‘recalled that these unoffi- 
were le for much 
* and lety during the 
s of the war, not the least 


os 


anxious being the duly 


d accredited officials of the 


many of whom 

te control and authority 

the aggressive tactics of 

; and the fact that 
— tree frequently suc- 
[obtaining their demands 

national officers had 


> truth is that many of 


on life, which is the 
eristic of the 
1 good or 
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young 
in the trade union 
bad, is for the mo- 
t; the truth is 

an element of 


at , from the mass of 
opinions and ex ions 
ht, to select that which is 
r the common weal and pur- 
e irrespective of sheers 
se the multitude. 
sts Not in Power 
— woah not search too deeply to 
—.— a steady body of moder- 
dencies in the ranks of trade 
„ even among the most 
lil plodding unceas- 
ra return to a normal condi- 
Despit * of the press. 
not in demand. 
not * the policy of 
ions, and, generally speaking, 
is a growing tendency, particu- 
sensational journals, to 
ublicity and to credit the activi- 
these e gentry with a prominence 
ance to which they are not 


—— thing in the world 
ip a meeting, to carefully select 
: whe are “ot the faith,” and 

Solutions demanding imme- 
world revolutions. The experi- 
trade union leader worth his 
es not oppose proposals “cry- 
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leg“ labor is being sorely strained, 
because the conditions against which 
his colleagues of the forecastie are 
contending are just those to which he 
has given consent. Matters are very 
little better on the 1 men have 
been ed the Caledonian 
Railway for . to move coal 
under circumstances which have failed 
to excite the indignation of fellow 
members on other sections of the 
railway system. ’ 

The whole question is one of inter- 
pretation, which brings one back to 
the point originally under discussion: 
that, given opportunity and any “just 
or reasonable cause,” the irresponsible 
elements have just sufficient influence, 
when coupled with their energy and 
ability, to create difficulties and 
trouble by spasmodic, if brief, cessa- 
tions of work. 


MINER'S SPEECH IN 
. A LONDON MANSION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England — The great 
miners’ strike has caused widespread 
interest and discussion, and Lady 
Markham, herself a large mine owner, 
explained to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor her object 
in opening her drawing-room for a 
friendly debate on the subject. 

“You see,” she said, “the matter is 
no doubt very technical. I-and I 
think most of the public, perhaps natu- 
rally— think that the miners are, well, 


selfish in trying to hold up the whole 


country as they are doing just at this 
time when a revival of trade is so 
necessary. On the other hand, I am 
willing to believe there may be things 
to be said on the other side, so I sent 
out invitations to my friends and to 
members of women’s political bodiés 
to come and hear the points put by a 
working miner.“ 

The beautiful drawing-room of Lady 
Markham’s house in Portland Place 
was packed to its utmost capac- 
ity when the hostess took the chair 
and introduced Mr. Clark, a working 
miner. Some of the audience seemed 
disappointed that he was not in his 
workaday clothes, instead of being 
painstakingly clean, and arrayed in 
light gray “reach-me-downs.” 

Mr. Clark stated his case forcibly 
and eloquently, but it must be con- 
fessed that he was not very convincing, 
and made mistakes on several matters 
of fact. It is ctrtainly untrue that 
Mr. Lloyd George, of whom he spoke 


with a certain amount of bitterness, | 
a upivepity education; the | 


has had a 
degree which he holds is purely hon- 
orary. Every one knows that the 
Prime Minister is a man of the people, 
and received his education in the 
schools of the people. Lady Markham 
herself was able corréct her guest 
when he descri the miners’ houses 
on her property as “insanitary hovels,” 
and he good-temperedly withdrew this 
assertion. He failed to make out a 
case for a state subsidy to keep up 
miners’ wages, and could not sug- 
gest any reason why mines which 
cannot be made to pay should be kept 
open. 

Some amusement was caused by a 
working woman with a strong Vork. 
shire accent, who roundly accused the 
miners of gross selfishness in depriv- 
ing her and her children of the neces- 
sary coal. The discussion was con- 
ducted on moderate and temperate 
lines, but Lady Markham asked if she 
might vacate the chair, “because,” she 
said, “you will all talk at once, and I 
can't stop you!” A gentleman with a 
strong voice and a persuasive manner 
was able to keep the debaters within 
limits, and at the close, Mr. Clark was 
heartily thanked, though, as the York- 
shire woman observed, when she shook 
hands: “You've not convinced us!” 


NEGRO CONFERENCE INDORSED 
Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—President 
Harding has approved the twelfth an- 
nual conference of the National Asso- 
ciation for thé Advancement of Col- 
ored People, to be held in Detroit, 
Michigan, beginning on next Sunday, 
and informed the organization's secre- 
tary that he will proceed further along 
the lines of his April message to 
Congress, in efforts to bring about 
better relations between thé white and 
Negro races and cooperation between 
intelligent and broad leaders of both. 
He requested that he be informed of 
the transactions of the convention 
and of any helpfu) proposals for the 
development of a constructive policy. 


MADDEN BILL APPROVED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Dastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New 8 Mad- 
den bill now pending in Congress. 
providing for a — of 83.500, 
000,000 on the annual expenditures 
of the United States Government and 

of the excess 
„ has deen ap- 
ial Republican 
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the Russian revolution and its appall- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, Dugland— That the pres- 
ent chaotic state of affairs in Ireland, 


ing and the miners’ strike 
now taking place in England, are the 
outcome of a great conspiracy to de- 


7 iar, and for the time being, although 


,ered by the urgency of the fight 
foreign “Th 


eyroy he national copital &m order to 


Sing Fein 


owners, the class struggle is smoth- 
against 
tional 


ment is so obviously the — 
committee of the big financial — 


ta. 1 
be small capitalists and farme j 
of Ireland find themselves awed 
against British capitalism much in 
the same way (although not for the 
game reasons) as the peasant pro- 
prietors of Russia found themselves 
arrayed against Tzardom. And the 
laborers and wage-earning peasants, 


“THE PENOBSCOT. 
~ INDIANS 


* 


FFF 
Penobscot Indians, Newell 
e and John P. 1 are now 


making their way 

‘canoe from their sg ean home, above 
.| Bangor on the Penobscot River, along | at 
the coasts of Maine, — Hampehire 
and Massachusetts Plymouth, 
where they will play eae part in the 
rs | tercentenary celebration of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. 

The Indian community to which 
they belong is the remnant of a 
once powerful that dominated 
the northeastern part of North Amer- 
ice. A branch of the great Algonquins, 
the Tarratines or Penobscots num- 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


On their pilgrimage to Plymouth, descendants of a friendly tribe 


put international capital in its place, 
is the conclusion come to by the Duke 
of Northumberland, who has published 
in pamphlet form the statements he 
put before the members of both 
Houses of Parliament at the House of 
Commons on May 11. 

Referring to Ireland, the pamphlet 
states that the present revolutionary 
movement has lost its purely national 
aspect, and forms part of the world- 
wide movement toward world revo- 
lution. The connection is traced of 
an Irish movement with various for- 
eign revolutionary societies, whose 
real objects, it ig stated, were the 
destruction of the state and property, 
though openly founded on the ideas 
of patriotism and nationalism. The 
Jacobin Club in 1792 sent emisskries 
to Ireland and formed the “United 
Irishmen” and in 1803 this society, 
with the “corresponding societies” in 
England, were suppressed by the gov- 
ernment. Attempts were made later 
to form other societies and in 1853 
the foundation of the Fenian Society 
developed under the name of the Irish 


‘its leaders are seeking the coopera- 


Republican Brotherhood, who stated 
that “an entire ore is neces- 

sary, which will restore the country | 
to its rightful owners, the people.” 
In 1870, Karl Marx openly advocated | 
the fostering of revolution in Ireland 
as being the most vulnerable part of 
the British Empire. The Irish Repub- 
lican Brotherhood has been an active 
force in America since 1867 and has 
always played an influential part in 
Irish politics, and under its constitu- 
tion branches exist in England and 
Scotland. , 


Sinn Fein Before the War 


The next important date was when 
Bolshevism was founded in 1903 at 
a meeting of the “All Russian 
Democratic Association““ in London, 
at which Mr. Lenine was present. The 
Irish National Council was also 
formed in Ireland at that time by 
Arthur Griffiths, and two years later 
changed its name to Sinn Fein. A 
campaign was conducted before the 
war by Sir Rogér Casement in favor 
of an alliance of Sinn Fein with Ger- 
many, and the Indian revolutionary 
movement established by the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood in America 
was also one of the Sinn Fein pre-war 
activities. 

The Sinn Fein movement is not 
based on any national grievance but, 
according tq the message of the 
provisional government of the “Irish 
Republic” to former President Wilson, 
is opposed not to English misgovern- 
ment, but to English government in 
Ireland. In order to assist Sinn Fein 
to make its way in Ireland, one step 
taken was the formation, in 1910, of 
the National Boy Scouts by Countess 
Markiewicz, which became a training 
school for rebels. 


The-Chief Impulse 

James Connolly, the pamphlet states, 
was the chief impulse to Sinn Fein's 
increasing power, and he was re- 
sponsible for the foundation of the 
citizen army. The union of this force 
with the Irish Volunteers has cre- 
ated a revolutionary force largely in- 
spired with anarchical doctrines. 
During the war Sinn Fein relied on 
the victory of Germany, but when it be 
came evident that Germany would not 
be able to establish Irish independ- 
ence at the Peace Conference, the im- 
portance of developing the union of 
Sinn Fein with the Irish Revolution- 
ary Party was seen in order to secure 
recognition in Burope and develop 
plans for concerted action with Eng- 
lish Labor. It is claimed that nego- 
tiations are proceeding to establish a 
treaty between Soviet Russia and 
Sinn Fein for recognition of the Irish 
Republic. 

An article published in the Com- 

munist Review for May, 1921, states 
that the struggle of Irish peasants 


‘sian diplomatic pouches. 


swept perforce into the vortex of na- 
tional struggle, merge their local 
class antagonisms into one stupen- 
dous hate of the enemy over the water. 


A Common Enemy 


“If this analysis be approximately 
correct, it follows that the awakening 
masses of British workers must find 
themselves brought more and more in- 
to line with their fellow workers in 
Ireland. For the enemy in both cases 
is the same. As their own struggle 
develops it will compel them to draw 
closer and closer to all the insurrec- 
tionary elements fighting against Brit- 
ish imperialism, and make common 
cause with them for its final over- 


throw. Assuredly, British capitalism 
stands or falls with British imperial- 
ism.” 

A correspondence file was seized re- 
cently at the Dublin heedquarters of 
Sinn Fein propaganda, containing 
papers showing that while Sinn Fein 
is campaigning in the United States 
for recognition of the Irish Republic 


tion of Bolshevist Russia. The Duke 
of Northumberland has in his posses- 
sion the text of a proposed treaty be- 
tween the so-called Irish Republic and 
Soviet Russia, the treaty containing 
15 clauses and being binding for 10 
years. Under the treaty, Ireland ob- 
tains arms from Russia, permission 
is given for Irish leaders to study 
military and naval problems in Russia, 
and it provides for sending Irish busi- 
ness men to Russia and the use of Rus- 


PRIVY COUNCIL AND 


DOMINION DISPUTES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Canadian News Office 

TORONTO, Ontario—Louis Alexan- 
dre Taschereau, Premier of Quebec, 
took advantage of his visit to Toronto, 
when he received an honorary degree 
from the Provincial University, to 
state the attitude of his native Prov- 
ince as to the abolishing of appeals 
from Canada to the Privy Council in 
England. His speech was all the more 
interesting because W. E. Raney, At- 
torney General of Ontario, whose office 
is almost within hearing of Convoca- 
tion Hall, where Mr. Taschereau spoke, 
is one of the pioneers in the move- 
ment to abolish the appeal. 

“I will venture to say that in a 
country such as ours, which is blessed 
with minorities, the Privy Council is 
the protection of those minorities,” 
said the Quebec Premier. “Solicitude 
for minorities is not unknown to Brit- 
ish fair play and constitutional prin- 
ciples. The appeal to the Privy Coun- 
cil is a tie, one of the last tles we are 
sometimes told, between Canada and 
the mother country. 

“I will ask you to grant that, in 
Canada, inhabited by the two great 
races, English and French, each re- 
taining its ethnical traditions and 
ideals, uniformity of law is an impossi- 
bility. I am well aware that some 
have advocated an all-Canadian code. 
When Canada was ceded to England, 
the British statesmen 6f 1763 under- 
stood the impossibility of imposing 
even on the little group of 60,000 
Frenchmen left in Canada their own 
civil laws. British wisdom and fore- 
sight prevailéd then and our ancestors 
retained their heritage. 

“Now, we are 2,000,000 with nearly 
two additional centuries of a peaceful 
and undisturbed exercise of these 
laws, Can it be expected that the 
time for a change has arrived? When 
so many conflicts of a racial, religious 
or ethnical nature are liable to arise, 
have we not all a greater sense of se- 
curity from the fact that the decisions 
to be rendered will come from the men 
who preside over the Privy Council, 
men remote from our local strifes and 
disputes, unprejudiced by their sur- 
roundings?” 


bered thousands, yet today scarcely a 
handful of four hundred remain. For 
nearly a century they have only held 
their own, numerically. 


In 1785, the Penobscots in a treaty 
with the English and Colonial govern- 
ments reserved this island and 37 
others on the river, and since 1669, 
when the warring Mohawks swept 
down upon them with tomahawk and 
firebrand, they have - resided there 
more or less permanently as the swift 
current that swept all sides made ‘it 
an advantageous retreat from the at- 
tack of their enemies. 

There are many definitions given 
Penobscot, which was euphonized from 
the Indian word Panawabskek, but in 
the tribal tongue it means “a rocky 
place.” The island is a little more 
than a mile long by half a mile wide, 
comprising perhaps 350 acres, and 
peopled wholly by the descendants of 
those hardy warriors who -helped to 
make Colonial history. They present 
an ethnological picture that is both 
unique and interesting. They are an 
industrious, self-supporting people, 


with a trust fund of more than $50,000, | 
From | 
the interest on this principal and the 


which was originally $71,000. 


revenue on shore rental to log com- 
panies they manage to meet their an- 
nual expenditures, which average 
about $8000. This budget includes the 
salaries of Officers, agents, and priest, 
improvement on schools, church, 
roads, and miscellanies. They boast 
local autonomy, and since the time of 
Tomah and Neptune, that stormy 
period between 1839 and 1866, when at 
last the Legislature had to take a 
hand, they have elected, every two 
years, a governor, Heutenant-governor, 
captains, counselors, and a represent- 
‘tative to the state Legislature. 

The 400 Penobscots represent nearly 
al] the traditional 25 families, and it 
might be assumed that this tribe, as 
well as their contemporary tribe of 
Passamaquoddys at Pleasant Point, 
near East port, have been developed 
along independent lines, since their so- 
cia] structure may be said to have 
been obsolete for 50 years. Gradually, 
the grouping into clans is being dis- 
carded and the molding into an inte- 
gral economic unit encouraged. 

Tribal customs, ceremonies and or- 
ganizations are nearly extinct, and for 
a decade tribal dress has been practi- 
cally unknown, except as used in cere- 
monials and rituals. Instead, the 
younger generation have assimilated 
Anglo propaganda and conventions, 
affect tailor-made clothes and speak 
English tore fluently than their 
mother tongue, for today the full- 
blooded Penobscot can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. ~ 

Many students have matriculated 
at Carlisle but few have ever been 
graduated. This might have been 
due chiefiy to the rigorous dis- 
cipline and the curbing of tendencies 
acquired through active association 
with their white brothers, that the 
average reservation does not beget. 
Mr. Friedman, superintendent emer- 
itus of Carlisle, told the writer that 
they would not accept Penobscot stu- 
dents finally, as they seldom com- 
pleted their term. 

To the Indian in general, Carlisle 
was a wonderful institution. It em- 
bodied a social philosophy not to be 
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tested by the itteatstous ‘few it pro- 
duced in its heyday, so much as by 


the mass of constructive exponents 


it gave forth to work as a leaven 
among the aborigines. The Penob- 
scots felt its influence, but it is to be 


school across the river and also ma- 

triculate at the University of Maine 
Orono, They show an aptitude in 

an branches that is well above par. 

They live in modern dwellings with 
modern h equipment and 
pianos are not uncommon. The mak- 
ing of beautiful baskets from strips 
of pounded brown ash is the main in- 
dustry among the women. The men 
are considered the most expert of 
rivermen and are in great demand as 
guides, drivers and boatmen, as well 
as choppers, swampers and teamsters 
in the lumber woods. They raisé 3000 
or 4000 bushels of potatoes and other 
vegetables, mostly for home con- 
sumption. 

Even as their fathers responded to 
the call of 61 for an undivided re- 
public, so the men of Panawabskek 
responded to the call of “democracy,” 
while those who remained at home dug 
into the old w um bag in return 
for Liberty bonds. This is only a re- 
flection of the spirit of the “first Amer- 
ican,” in all parts of the country, for 
though he may have no voice in the 


government of his country, he can 


at least fight for that country, even as 
he fought toe to toe to retain it. 


PROGRESS MADE BY 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


LONDON, Ontario—Western Uni- 
versity, with provincial support as- 
sured on a large scale, is standing on 
the threshold of its greatest useful- 
ness, declared H. J. Cody, one of the 


{foremost educators of Ontario, in ad- 


dressing the recent convocation exer- 
cises of the university. Western, un- 
like the University of Toronto, Dr. 
Cody pointed out, has been depéndent 
to a certain extent on an annual grant 
from the city of London of $55,000, and 
also to a certain extent on a small 
grant from the Province. This could 
not continue. It was unfair to the 
Province, which should know ac- 
cufately ite annual university liabil- 
ity; and also unfair to the university, 
Which was unable to plan ahead with- 
out being assured of state revenue. 
The provincial government had ap- 
pointed the university commission, 
and its report as it dealt with West- 
ern University had been adopted al- 
most in entirety. He had hopes that 
the needs of Queens and the University 
of Toronto would be adjusted next 
year. 

Western University in the future, 
Dr. Cody said, would probably devote 
most of its attention to the arts and 
natural sciences, The establishment 
of an engineering department was not 
contemplated. Members of the univer- 
sity commission, of which he was a 


member, had been vastly impressed 
with the growth of Western, which 
had increased its membership 66 per 
cent in a ter years, 


TEXAS TO NEED LABOR 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Texas—Labor 
will have to be brought into south 
Texas from other states and from 
Mexico when the cotton-picking season 
opens, according to reports submitted 
at the annual meeting of the Texas 


Rural Land Owners Association in 


Corpus Christi. There is an adequate 
labor supply for present needs on 
the farms, the land owrers reported, 
but there will be a marked ghortage 
when the demand for cotton pickers 
arises, 
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COOPERATORS OF 
WORLD. WANT TRADE 


By cuenta correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor “ 


MANCHESTER, England — Dis- 
cussed first at the Congress of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Alliance at 
Cremona, Italy, in 1907, the idea of au 
international cooperative wholesalo 


society has’ grown in strength and 


clearness, yntil today it is perhaps 
the uppermost theme among European 
cooperators. 

The first steps toward the material- 
ization of this idea were taken when 
a special committee, known as the 
Committee of the International Coop- 
erative Wholesale Society, was set up 
to inquire into the possibilities of estab- 
lishing and successfully conducting 
such an international trading concern. 
This committee, which has met at 
London, Geneva, and The Hague, re- 
assembled recently at Copenhagen, 
where it submitted to the central com- 
mittee of the International Coopera- 
tive Alliance its first annual report. 

“A questionnaire,” runs the report, 
“was addressed to the various whole- 
sale societies as to what kind of 
goods they had to offer for export to 
any other country, with grades, quan- . 
tities and prices, methods of payment, 
or what kind of goods they wished to 
import in exchange.” The resulting 
information was detailed and circu- 
lated among the countries concerned. 

“The experience gained has proved 
that very great care must be exer- 
cised in merchanting goods, as it is 
so liable, under present market con- 
ditions, to lead to misunderstanding 
and distrust of the international move- 
ment, and that far better ft would be 
to make headway slowly by dealing 
primarily with articles manufactured 


or produced by the selling wholesale 


society or its auxiliaries. So far as 
barter trade is concermed, we are 
only able to record one transaction 
of note, and this has not been of a 
satisfactory character.” 

The delegates to whom the report 
was read represented Britain, France, 
Belgium, Denmark, Russia, Ukraine, 
Switzerland, Germany, Tzecho-Slo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and Holland. 

A. W. Golightly, a director of the 
English Cooperative Wholesale Soci- 
ety, presided, and in opening the 
meetings said they were ready to 
begin trading at once, particularly 
when the rates of exchange had be- 
come more normal. Much could be 
dcne by Britain, Germany, France and 
Belgium, and also Russia when eco- 
nomics and polftics were in a more 
settled condition. An attempt .must 
be made to restore markets, and in 
developing’ international cooperative 
trade a beginning must be made at 
the bottom amd not at the top. 

During the discussion. Sir Thomas 
Allen, replying to a question by Victor 
Serwy (Belgium) as to whether or 
not the British society could trans- 
form their continental agencies into 
branches for international trade, said 
that already out of working-class cap- 
ital the British society had advanced 
£750,000 to various countries by way 
of international trade, and more espe- 
cially by wey of international relief. 


BOMBING SYRIAN INSURGENTS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BEIRUT, Syria—An insurrection 
has taken place at Ajloun, in the ter- 
ritory to the east of the Jordan. 
Nomadic tribes attacked the village of 
Hosn and carried off 3000 cattle. But 
the inhabitants took up arms against 
them and a serious combat followed. 
The Mutassarref of Ajloun sent a de- 
mand for assistance to Amman. Two 
aeroplanes were quickly dispatched, 
and the bombs they threw on the in- 
surgents quickly dispersed them. 
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Simply because HAN AN 
styles are always designed in 
perfectly good taste. They are 
‘aristocratic’ styles. 

And the inbuilt quality, as 
well as the exterior charm, 
makes them pleasing to people 
of good taste and discrimina- 


All good types of shoes, in all 
good leathers, are to be found 
in any of the HANAN stores. 
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mode of decoration, not only for 
cushions and workbaskets, but for 
hats, evening dresses, and nosegays to 
be tucked into the front of a blouse 
or sash. 

They are all so easy to make. To 
fashion a bunch of grapes one needs 
to cut circles of silk of whatever size 
desired, probably somewhere about an 
inch to an inch and a half in diameter, 
gather them round the edge, stuff 
them tightly with a little wad of cot- 
ton wool, draw them up and fasten 
them off. Nine grapes make quite a 
decent sized bunch, or one can, of 
course, put aS many more as one 
likes. They should be sewn close 
together onto a piece of stiff muslin, 
arranging them in the shape of a 
bunch of grapes going to a point, 
with smaller ones at the end; the 
muslin should then be cut away 80 
that it merely makes a backing for 
the bunch but does not show. The 
grapes may be covered if one likes 
with two pieces of material, the top 
one of ninon, or something transpar- 
ent of a different color to the under 
one. This gives a pretty shot effect 
and, by the clever adjustment of blue 
and purple, can be made to look like 
the bloom on the grape. 

Bunches of currants are made in just 
the same way as grapes only on 
a smaller ‘scale. To make oranges, 
peaches or apples, cut rounds of silk 
of a larger size than the grapes and 
stuff them in the same way, only stick 
the needle right through the middle 
of thé fruit to make the small inden- 
tation on the other side, and then 
make a cross of green or black silk 
to mark the center. 

Flowers can be made on much the 
same lines as fruit, only stuffed quite 
loosely and pressed flat, and it will be 
found that if paper is used for stuffing 
instead of cotton wool k will be much 
‘easier to manipulate them into the 
cup-like shape of the flower. The cen- 
ters of the flowers can be made with 
loops of silk or French knots. 

When enough individual flowers or 
fruit have been made for the purpose, 
then comes the pleasant task of group- 
ing them together. In making a 
wreath for a hat little bunches can 
be placed at intervals round the crown 
and the spaces between filled with 
stems and leaves of raffia straw em- 
broidered straight onto the hat. Some 
people make up sprays for the front 
of a hat sewn to a piece of ribbon; 
very pretty hair ornaments can be 
made in this way, too, and it is quite 
usual to use fruit and flowers to- 
gether. 


Homemade Freezer 


Take an old dish pan, fill it halt 
full of equally mixed coarse salt and 


in a shallow pan that will fit into the 
dish pan, leaving enough room to pack 
ice around the sides; stir with a spoon 

. will ene in about 
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Versatile Refectory 
Tables 


Gone are the days when meals 
could not be eaten outside of a stere- 
otyped dining room, and the days 
when no dining room was considered 
complete without a large table, at 
least six prim, exactly matching 
chairs, one side table, a buffet laden 
with cut glass and china, and a 
mirror-lined glass-fronted cupboard! 
crammed with a miscellaneous assort- | 
ment of plates and cups and bonbon 
dishes, pitchers, goblets and cut-glass 
celery boats. Instead, one is more than 
likely to discover that the small-home 
room, scheduled by the architect to 
serve as a dining room, now harbors 
well-filled bookshelves, a spacious 
desk, a reading table or two, and 
several conveniently placed shaded 
lamps—all the furnishings of a 
library-study meant for use, the sort 
of a restful room formerly far too 
rarely .found in homes of average 
size. 

More and more home makers are 
rebelling against the time-honored 
custom of devoting a large portion 
of the home-furnishing budget to the 
purchase of a dining room suite, said 


suite to be used in a room that sees 


service less than two hours a day as 
a rule. More and more wise home 
makers are adding to the living-room 
portion the sum that would ordinarily 
be used to purchase strictly dining 
room” pieces. 

The result of this plan is a room 
handsomely as well as distinctively 
furnished, which people of taste will 
agree is preferable to two or more 
mediocre rooms. 

In releasing from conventional du- 
ties the room planned for the salle a 
manger and making the living room 
do double duty, an oak refectory table 
plays a most important part. With 
its dignified proportions, dark waxed 
surface and richly carved detail, it 
affords a pleasingly decorative addi- 
tion to the furnishings of the living 
room proper, while its expanding top 
allows dining space for a surprisingly 
large number of guests when occasion 
demands. 

One such table is sketched in the 
accompanying illustration, showing 
how the sunny window nook, formerly 
occupied by a seldom-used, red plush 
cushioned window seat, has been 
transformed into a really charming 
portion of the living room. 

“My Jacobean dining room,” an- 
nounces the hostess in this particular 
home, when she indicates with par- 
donable pride the massive table that 


mirrors, on its dark polished top, re- 


flections of a colorful carved and 
gilded box, half a dozen books, a sil- 
ver tray, and a bronze figurine. 

“My Jacobean dining room with 
mulberry velvet hangings—the dream 
of my school days,” she explains 
smilingly. “To be sure, there is only 
one carved Jacobean chair to stand 
beside the festive board, and instead 
of having a footman serving every 
two guests at table, as my dreams de- 
manded, I wheel things in on the tea 


| 


The refectory table 


cart—still it is authentic Jacobean, 
and the mulberry velvet is silk.” 

Suiting action to words, the host- 
ess excuses herself, to return a mo- 
ment later with a tea cart on which 
linen, silver and china are arranged, 
Books and box, tray and figurine are 
whisked from the table. Oblong doilies 
of hemstitched, filet lace trimmed, 
Italian linen mark each place—silver 
and china are quickly laid. Again the 
hostess leaves her astonished guests, 
to return this time with steaming hot 
dishes on the glass-topped cart. The 
elaborately carved chair is drawn to 
one extended end of the table, while 
other odd chairs are ranged along the 
side. 

“Luncheon 
hostess. 

The pear-shaped crystal drops, that 
weigh the lower and center edges of 
the filmy net glass curtains, catch the 
sunlight and send the most delight- 
ful rainbow glints into the farthest 
corners. of the room, and the sheen, 
of the soft mulberry velvet, floor 
length over-curtains, gives a hint of 
the decorative background possibili- 
ties of these selfsame velvet hang- 
ings when drawn across the windows 
at night-—the table itself covered with 
a long damask cloth, light furnished 
by a dozen candles set in gleaming 
silver candelabra. 

Of course the refectory table is not 
limited to condensed dining room 
duty. one serves most effectively as 
a davenport table in a large room, or 
as a reading table, while for cutting 
out dresses, its spacious top offers an 
ideal surface, though to protect its 
finish from scratches, a sheet should 
be pinned over the table before com- 
mencing the actual “cutting out.” 


is served,” beams the 


Spring Soup 

Take 1 pint of stock (made from 
mushroom stalks and peelings, potato 
water, or any other vegetable stock), 
4 spring onions, 3 young. carrots, 3 
sprigs of parsley, 1 or 2 cloves (to 
be removed before the soup is served), 
1 spring lettuce and 1 tablespoonful of 
star vermicelli (Italian paste in fancy 
shapes). Cut up the lettuce, onions 
and carrots and boil them until tender 
in the stock. Add a little meat es- 
sence or Marmite. If the soup is pre- 
ferred clear, strain it; if not, the veg- 
etables may be allowed to remain. 
Just before serving add the star ver- 
micelli, which, has been previously 
boiled, and the parsley 3 fine. 
Season to taste. 


Preserved Tangerines 


Take about a dozen good tangerine 
oranges, wash them thoroughly and 
cut a tiny piece out of the top. Prick 
the oranges well all over and soak 
them in a deep bowl for three days, 
allowing 1 pint of water to each pound 
of oranges. Boil them for 1 hour, 
then add 1 pound of sugar for each 
pound of fruit and boil for another 
hour and remove the oranges. The 
sirup may require boiling a little 
longer. This makes a delicious dessert 
if served with whipped cream or 
blanc mange 


A Salt Water 
Aquarium 


For lovers of nature, both young 
and old, there are few things more 
interesting than a salt water aquarium 
with such hardy specimens as sea 
anemones, hermit crabs and little 
shore crabs. Watching these animals 
will 


by the study of books alone. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


| season. Then can you best judge of 
its vigor and general condition, and 
decide upon its treatment between 
now and the next blossoming. This is 
particularly true of such a plant as 
the lily of the valley, a hardy grower 
that spreads rapidly underground. If 
the flowers begin to be smaller in size 


there is an intimaticn that you must 


provide an endless source of | 


knowledge that would never be found plant. 


take up the roots during their next 
(hibernation (November to March), 
subdivide, enrich the ground, and re- 


Lily of the valley, actually of the 


It is not necessary to live near the] lily clan, belongs to the sdme branch 


sea to study this salt water life, for 
sea water can be brought from the 
coast and need not be removed if 
living seaweed is kept in it. Oxygen 
is constantly being liberated by the 
seaweed, thus keeping the water pure. 
The seaweed for this purpose should 
be found growing on little stones, and 
both together transferred to the 
aquarium, as when once detached it 
never takes root again, although it 
may live for quite a long time. 

A large goldfish bowl, or any crock 
or other vessel that will hold a gallon 
or more, will answer the purpose. 
When it is first filled with salt water 
a mark should be made at the water 


of it as dees aspatagus; both have 
horizontally spreadihg fibrous roots, 
instead of the bulb common to most 
lilies. The roots do not penetrate to 
any great depth, hence in a dry sea“ 
son, especially after replanting, it is 
well to give them a top dressing of 
decayed leaf mold mixed with a little 
well-matured manure. Leaf mold is, 
of course, the natural food of this 
woodland flower, and shade is grate- 
ful to it. Yet it is not necessary tv 
put all your roots into a north bed, for 
the season of flowering can be consid- 


ferent aspects. Lilies of the valley in a 
hot situation will need greater pro- 
tection by mulching and must be 


level, and a spoonful or so of drinking | 


water added daily to keep the leve: ; 
always the same. If this 


salt. 

Overstocking is the chief thing to 
guard against. If the aquarium holds 
about a gallon of water it will be suff - 
cient to hold about four small animals. 
A sea anemone, a litle crab, not bigger 
than half a walnut, a small hermit 
crab, and perhaps a sea snail or limpet, 
would be plenty for a start. When 


looking for these specimens try to find | 


a crab with one or two limbs missing, 
and don’t forget to get a couple of 
spare shells for the hermit crab, so 
that he will have some place to put 
his tender body when he grows too 
large for his present house. 

Great will be the surprise some 
morning when it is discovered that 
the crab has grown quite a bit bigger 
during the night. On closer examina- 
tion it will be found that he has 
moulted, leaving his shell almost in- 
tact, and what is more remarkable, a 
new claw or leg has taken the place 
of the missing one. Though smaller 
than the original, with stccessive 
moults it will grow as large as the cor- 
responding limb. 

These specimens may be sent by 
express from the coast in a large can 
containing seaweed apd some salt 
water, while the remainder of the 
water goes separately in a tightly 
sealed tin. 


Lilies of the Valley 


The true gardener is one who looks 
ahead. Unlike those of the get-rich- 


quickly kind who grow nothing but | 
annuals, he has always an eye for . 


seasons to come; he knows that the 
time to take stock of the future needs 
of a perennial plant is its flowering 


were not rare, 
done the water would soon become too Queen Elizabeth's days, 


| 


watered in very dry weather. 

They are natives of the English | 
woods and though now comparatively | 
once grew in profusion. In 
fine ladies 


or fewer flower-heads are thrown up. 


one box of raspberries, 
| tween and on top of the cake, sprinkle 
with sugar, and serve with whippe:l 


In the Shortcake Season 


According to most good cooks, 
shortcake is better when made with 
biscuit dough than with sponge cake, 
but whether biscuit dough or cake 
dough is used, it should be eaten as 
quickly as possible after it is spread 
with fruit or the dough will be- 
come soggy. Biscuit-dough shortcake is 
best served hot, but if cake dough is 
used it should be served cold. The 
cream used with either kind of dough, 
whether whipped or plain, should be 
ice cold. 

To make good biscuit dough, take 
two cupfuls of flour, a teaspoonful 
and a half of baking powder, halt a 
teaspoonful of pure lard or melted 
butter, and enough milk to make the 
dough. Bake until the crust has at- 
tained just the proper degree of crisp- 
ness, after which split it through the 
center, spread each piece with butter, 
and when the fruit has been piled 
high upon them and has been covered 
with powdered sugar, serve one on 
top of the other with good cream 
added. 

Strawberry and Pineapple Short- 
cake—Take 3 quarts of strawberries 
and 2 cupfuls of sugar. Chop 
the berries and sugar together and 
let stand for an hour. Dice some 
canned pineapple or fresh pineapple; 
(if the fresh pineapple is used, sugar 
it and let it stand for an hour); and put 
the berries and the pineapple together 
and spread thickly between two 
baked shortcake doughs; serve with 
whipped cream, plain cream, ice 
cream, or charlotte russe. The juice 
that has run from the fruit should 
be sent to the table in a separate 
dish and served with the cake as it 
is cut. This recipe will serve 12 
people. 

Raspberry Shortcake—One quart of 
flour, 2% teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, 1 egg, 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 2 cup- 
fuls of milK. Make a thick batter, 
spread in a pan, and bake. When 
baked, cut, making two cakes. Crush 
spread be- 


| cream, 


1 
i 


Peach Shortcake—Roll out some 


shortcake dough about a quarter of an 


inch thick, 
into rounds, butter half of these and 
| place 
bake them, 
again and fill 
| with fresh peaches cut in slices and 
| 


hot, surrounded by plenty of whipped 


more delicious 


halt of rhubarb: 


erably. prolonged by planting in dif- 


used to walk up to Hampstead Heath, 


to gather handfuls of lilies. 
tershire woods near Cirencester, and 
on the limestone of the Yorkshire! 
Dales. To know them in all their | 


overhead are of the same delicate 
young green as the broad leaves of 
this sweetest of all lilies. Naturalized | 
in a tiny copse, a shrubbery, or by a 


They | 


still flourish in some of the Glouces- | 


| 


beauty one should see them pushing | 
up their fragrant bells through a car- 
pet of dead leaves, when the boughs’) 


| 


shady walk they thrive to perfection. 


cut with a cookie cutter 
unbuttered ones on ton; 
split them open, butter 
and cover each one 


the 


sprinkled with powdered sugar. Serve 


cream, sweetened and flavored with 
almond extract and filled with about 
one-half a cupful of chopped almonds. 

‘Cherry Shortcake—Mix together 2 
cupfuls of flour sifted with a heaping 
teaspoonful of baking powder, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and half a cupful of 
shortening, which may be half each 
of butter and lard. Add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and mix with a 
well-beaten egg and enough milk to 
make the dough of the right consist- 
ence. Rol] out in two layers and bake. 
Crush and pit some large ripe cherries 
and add sugar. The cherries will be 
if prepared several 
hours before serving. Serve with or 
without cream. 

Rhubarb Shortcake—Take 1% cup- 
fuls of flour, 1% teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a cupful of 
butter, and milk enough to moisten; 
mix the flour. salt, and baking 
powder; rub the butter into this; 
moisten with enough milk to make a 
stiff dough: spread thin on a buttered 
tin: skin and cut thin a pound anda 
add a cupful of sugar 
and shake well: pour over this a 
custard made of half a cupful of sugar, 
the yolks of 2 eggs, and a cupful 
of rich milk: bake 25 minutes; if 
rhubarb alone is used, stew it in a 
double boiler without water, sweeten 
well, and garnish with whipped 
cream just before serving the short- 


cake. 


Order the Genuine 


OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


Rich in Gluten 
Makes Delicious Bread, Rolls. Muffins 
For Sale by Leading Grocers 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Batavia, N.Y. 


— — 


** 


* 


GIFTS 


for the 


JUNE BRIDE 


or for 


Visitors in Boston 
to carry home 


E Fine linens are always appreciated. 


We carry a wide variety of 
linens at nearly pre-war prices 


A linen store since 1796 
Advertisers in Christian Scierice Periodicals since 1886. 


T. D. WHITNEY CO. 


37-39 Temple Place BOSTON 10 25-31 West Street 
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‘INVESTMENTS _ 


deen most pronounced in the 
of 1913 as 100, 
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with spinning, 
and finishing 

and methods 
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BW YORK, New York—Wholesale 


prices tor June in various countries 


n the Federal Reserve 
d bulletin show general declines 
United 
States. 2 7 
Taking the average 
the April index showed 143, against 
264 for the peak of 1920. i 
The following table gives wholesal 
prices in leading countries, using 
averaging price of 1913 as 100: 


Peak, 20 April, 21 
264 143 


*Base period, middle of 1914. 
tMarch, 1921. , 


Commodity prices have shown the 
greatest resistance in Italy, Germany 
and India. : 

There is a difference of opinion as 
to how much further the decline will 
g0. Some authorities are inclined to 
opinion that prices in this country will 
not recede much further. They b.se 
their opinion on the fact that every 
business man must add something to 
his prices to take care of increased 
taxes, and contend that an article that 
sold for $1 before the war cannot now 
(on account of necessity of adding this 
tax) be sold for much less than $1.50. 
Other authorities, however, express 
opinion that if people will not buy an 
article at $1.50, it must be sold for 
less, taxes or no taxes. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Although the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Company passed its common divi- 
dend in April, earnings for the first 
quarter were more than required to 
meet the regular payment. 


The New York Stock Exchange has 
received application to list Standard 
Oil of California $115,000,000 common 
stock. 


The new Swiss customs tariff, to go 
into effect July 1, affects 126 articles 
of food, drink and clothing, increases 
in some cases amounting to 300 per 
cent. 


Dillon, Read & Co. are offering 
99½% and interest $4,000,000 8 per 
cent first mortgage bonds of The 
Hanna Furnace Company. The com- 
pany is the largest independent pro- 
ducer of merchant pig iron in the 
United States, and operates eight blast 
furnaces with a yearly capacity of 
about 1,000,000 tons. The company 
is in a strong position as regards its 
raw materials. It owns or controls 
over 50 per cent of its iron ore and 
over 75 per cent of its coke require- 
ments, and through its agreements 
and affiliations with M. A. Hanna & 
Co., is amply protected for the re- 
mainder. 


New Zealand trade returns for the 
first quarter of 1921 show an enor- 
mous expansion in imports over those 
for the first quarter of 1920, the figures 
being £15,658,502, as against £9,791,- 
061. This increase was due to the 
flooding in of United Kingdom goods, 
which rose from £3,340,522 for the 
first quarter of 1920 to £8,702,509 ix 
the corresponding quarter of this year. 
Exports fram New Zealand showed an 
increase of £1,777,726 over the 1920 
quarter. The figures by quarters were, 
1921, 213,196,514; 1920, £11,418,788, 


Chain store systems are eteadily en- 
larging, and gaining on the largest 
wholesale grocers and grocery depart- 
ments of leading mail order houses. 
One Chicago organization’s sales ‘last 
year $18,000,000. This in- 
cluded lines that wholesalers seldom 
handle, such as cured meats, lard, 
butter, eggs, bread, milk, etc. 


It is reported that the business con- 
duct committee of the New York stock 
exchange has been watching transac- 
tions in Mexican petroleum, but has 
found no evidence of conspiracy to de- 
press the stock. 


The Japanese Government has 
floated an internal loan of 80,000,000 


ven 1 5 per cent donds 


running years, underwritten by 
the Bank of Japan and offered to 
yieli 6.40 per cent. The loan was 
oversubscribed. 


UNITED STATES COPPER OUTPUT 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—There were 33 copper smelters and 
refineries in the United States in 1919, 
with output valued at $632,897,000, 
compared with 37 establishments with 
products valued at $444,022,000 in 
1914, according to preliminary re- 
turns of the 1920 census of manufac- 
tures. The smelter output for 1919 
was 1,310,972,580 pounds of copper, 
compared with 1,150,137,192 in 1914. 
The output of refineries from domestic 
sources was 1,441,643,000 pounds in 
1919, compared with 1,210,323,000 in 
1914, while-the total output of re- 


1914, an increase of 297,872,000 pounds, 
or 19 per cent. 


BRITISH TREASURY RETURNS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—The Exchequer 
returns for the period April 1 to May 
21 show: 
Feeceipts ........cccces.... £182,468.904 
Expenditure .............. 144,372,177 


Corresponding period last year: 


Receipts . 622.767,61 
Mxpenditure nnmaccansssenn 159,733,062 


Manufacturers Generally 
Well Engaged but Are Buy- 


ing Comparatively Little Raw 
Material at the Present Time 


1 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts— While the 
manufacturers are well engaged gen- 
erally on heavyweights, and in some 
cases certain’ mills are increasing 
their staffs with night shifts, they are 
U g comparatively little wool in 
the seaboard markets. They ve, 
presumably, covered current require- 
ments fairly well with previous pur- 
chases, so that whatever purchases of 
raw material are now required can be 
made leisurely. Consequently the 
markets of the east have been rather 
dull, though in spots there have been 
some fairly good sales. One mer- 
chant who has made some fairly 
sizable sales ascribes those sales to 
the cumulative efforts of two or three 
weeks. Nevertheless, prices hold 
fairly steady, the Emergency Tariff 
Act being considered in the light of a 
practical embargo, as at present con- 
strued by the government apprajsers 
with reference to the skirting duty, 
except, of course, carpet wools, which 
may be admitted free of duty. As re- 
gards carpet wools, so called, the line 
has been drawn very strictly by the 
appraisers to conform closely to the 
intent of the act, thus shutting out 
East India wools and other oriental 
and. Levantine wools, which wools 
could be used to any considerable 
extent in low-grade clothing. Thus 
some purchases of East India wools, 
estimated to have totaled some 5600 
bales, which were bought for Amer- 
‘ican account at the last Liverpool auc- 
tions, on the expectation that the gov- 
ernment would allow imports of such 
wools to be made as “carpet wools,” 
are understood to have been ordered 
held in Liverpool, and presumably will 
be offered there for resale at the 
coming auctions on July 12. 


Lowering Production Costs 

The merchants and manufacturers 
in the English wool textile industries 
are striving to have the cost of pro- 
duction reduced materially, so that 
once the coal strike is ended and the 
mills are able to resume with any- 
thing like normal production, the ex- 
port trade may be restored to some- 
thing like pre-war proportions. At 
about 10s. per yard for high class 
fancy worsteds, 55 inches wide, the 
West Riding could doubtless do con- 
siderable business with continental 
countries, but present costs necessi- 
tate quotations. of 12s. to 158. per yard, 
which are prohibitive. 

This situation accounts, in no small 
measure, for the rather indifferent 
attitude of English buyers at the re- 
cent London Colonial wool auctions, 
which were firmly maintained, except 
possibly low crossbreds, which were 
a shade easier. The medium descrip- 
tions and, more especially, the defec- 
tive wools which are suitable espe- 
cially for continental manipulation,were 
higher. Germany, France and Switzer- 
land were steady buyers, practically 


Are Teste 


throughout the sales. Needless to say, 
America took nothing. 


Other Auction Sales 


Values have been firmly maintained 
in the Colonial wool auctions. Sales 
closed for the month in Sydney and 
Geelong this week with prices fully | 
firm or perhaps a bit dearer on the 
choicest descriptions and with the 
Continent and Japan buying super 
descriptions with some freedom. The 
ready demand has prompted the B. A. 
W. R. A. to increase its offerings and 
for July there will be offered 150.000 
bales. Cabled advices from Sydney 
estimate the sales there this season 
at 282,000 bales. Super warp 70s 
wools were costing in Sydney 24344. 
for wools estimated to shrink about 
48 per cent, which would mean a 
clean landed cost here of about 86 
cents at current exchange. The eager- 
ness of the Japanese buyers for the 
very fine short wools of 80s grade 
and above, which they are accus- 
tomed to blend with silk, was in evi- 
dence at these sales, competition 
among themselves running the price 
up to 334%4d., for wool estimated to 
yield about 51 per cent, or about $1.18, 
clean landed basis, here. Of course 
the low cost of Japanese labor would 
offset these tremendously high prices 
for wool. : 

The new domestic clip continues to 
move slowly by purchase or consign- 
ment into the hands of the eastern 
buyers, but the movement is very mod-. 
erate as compared with other years, 
and the western growers and bankers 
do not part too readily with their clips 
at the prices which they can now 
secure. Some fair sales of the fine 
and fine-medium clothing and French 
combing wools were made late last 
week in the eastern markets at about 
60 to 63 cents, clean basis, for the 
short clothing wools, and about 65 to 
70 cents, depending upon how good the 
wools were, for the French combing 
types. Good pulled wools are very 
firm, but other descriptions are merely 
steady, and the poorer scoured types 
are barely steady. 


SHEET TIN PLATE PRICES CUT 

NEW YORK, New York—The Amer- 
ican Sheet Tin Plate Company has met 
the prices of its competitors on sheets, 
and has made reductions of $5 per ton 
on black and galvanized sheets. The 
new price on black sheets is 3.75 cents 
per pound, compared with 4 cents 
heretofore, while galvanized sheets are 
quoted at 4.75 ce per pound, com- 
pared with 5 cents, the former price. 
Blue annealed sheets have not been 
changed from the 2.85 cents per pound 


American Sheet Tin Plate Company is 
the second subsidiary of the United 


States Steel to meet the lower prices. 
’ 


level established some time ago. The n 


NEW YORK MARKET 
EAC TS AT CLOSE 
NEW YORK, New York—The e trend 

was irregular in the stock market 

erday, further recoveries in the 


first half of the session being largely 
forfeited when the market experi- 
enced a reaction in the last hour. 
Fresh liquidation toward the close, 
mainly in steels, coppers and motors, 
caused extreme reactions of 2 to 7 
points. One of the features of the 
day was Ohicago Pneumatic Tool, 
which, on the reduction of its dividend 
from 2 to I per cent, sustained an 
extreme loss of 9 points. ‘Sears-Roe- 
buck extended its loss to 4 points. 
Call money was easy at 5 per cent. 
Sales totaled 945,600 shares. 

The close was heavy: American 
Smelters 33%, off 2%; Bethlehem 
Steel B 43%, off 3%; Chandler 52%, 
off 3; Cuba Cane preferred 25, off 3%; 
Pan American Petroleum 46%, up 1%; 
Sears-Roebuck 65%, off4%; Texas 
Company 31%, up 1%. . 


OIL GROUP STRONG 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—Reassuring ad- 
vices from Amsterdam and the success 


preference shares of the Bur 
Company Ltd., which was off 
par, brought about a stronger 


was 5%, Mexican Eagle 5 15-16. 


minimum rate of discount. French 
loans were listless but well main- 
tained. Home rails were  fladby 
but changes in prices were slight. 
Dollar descriptions were stronger in, 
spots on the improvement at New 


turn in exchange. Argentine rails 
were dull and unaltered. 

Consols for money 5%, Grand Trunk 
4%, De Beers 9%, Rand Mines 2, bar 
silver 35%d. per ounce. 
per cent. Discount rates—short 5% 
per cent; three months 5%. 


— —— — — — 


BOND AVERAGES 
NEW YORK, New York—Average 
price of 10 highest grade railroad, 10 


second grade railroad, 10 public util-’ 


industrial! bonds, with 
previous and year 


ity and 10 
changes from day 
ago: 


Tues. 
10 highest grde rails. 
10 2d grade rails 
10 public util bonds. 7 
10 industrial bonds .. 
Combined average. 75 


CLYDE SHIPBUILDING 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

GLASGOW, Scotland—The Clyde 
shipbuilding returns for May show 
that 11 vessels aggregating 22,626 tons 
were launched, compared with 61,501 
tons for May last year, and with 
22,956 tons last April. The falling off 
in production is due in large measure 
to the introduction of short time in the 
yards. 


TRADE OF WENCHOW, CHINA 


WENCHOW, China—The gross value 
of the trade of this port last year 
amounted to 8,188,916 Hong Kong taels, 
record figures since the opening of the 
port, and revenue to 110,447 Hong 
Kong taels, a decrease from the previ- 
ous year of 5807 Hong Kong taels. 
The net value of foreign goods im- 
ported fell off nearly 64 per cent, ex- 
ports of Chinese goods abroad and 
coastwise likewise fell off to a small 
extent but Chinese imports improved 
by 74.12 per cent. The increase in the 
value of imports is accounted for by 
the high cost of living which had a 


—.14 
3.07 
2.7 

— 07 

+ 2.06 


very direct effect upon the cost of 


producing “articles of local origin. 


OIL EXPORTS DECLINE IN MAY 


NEW YORK, New York—May oil 
exports, placed at 196,162,776 gallons, 
show a decline of about 31,000,000 
from April, and of 115,000,000 from 
the January exports of 311,000,000 
gallons, or close to the record. May 
shipments are the smallest since Aug- 
ust, 1919, when exports totaled 181,- 
000,000 gallons. 


BANK OF GERMANY STATEMENT 


BERLIN, Germany — The weekly 
statement of the Bank of Germany 
(figures in marks, last 000 omitted) 
compares as follows: 


This week Last week 
1,100,800 
1,091,500 
1,755,900 
60,415,500 
29,500 
259,700 
2,614,900 
7,051,900 
13.331.300 
1.800 
6,479,200 

72,145,300 


Treasury bills 
Advances 
Investments 
State deposits 
Private deposits 
Treasury certificates 11,357,300 
Notes of other banks 3,200 
Securities 6,041,200 
Circulation 
Other liabilities 
Bank rate 


1,147,900 
5% 
8,766,200 


GOLD ARRIVES IN NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, New York—BEnglish 
gold, valued at more than $1,500,000, 
arrived Wednesday on the Olympic, 
consigned to local bankers. The Na- 
tional City Bank received $3,500,000 in 


|} gold from Australia. 


COTTON MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
futures closed very steady yesterday: 
July 11.06, October, 11.91, December 
12.47, January 12.60, March 1297. Spot 
steady; middling 11.20. 
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atockboliders 
July 15. 1921. 
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Boston, June 21, 192i. 


CANADA TO APPOINT 


More Representatives to Be Es- 
tablished in the United States 
and Other Countries. in an 
Effort to Increase Business 


= 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario—Canada has de- 
cided to appoint a large number of 
trade agents in the United States. She 
will also increase her trade repre- 
sentation generally abroad, announce- 
ment to this effect having been made 
in Parliament by Sir George Foster, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. At 
first some appointments will be made, 
but the field outside of the territory 
these can cover will be attended to by 
the British consular and commercial 
intelligence service, an arrangement 
to this effect having already been en- 
tered into. 0 

The growth of imports from the 
United States, maintained in spite of 


the rate of exchange that for the last 
two years has operated as an addi- 


of the issue of £3,000,000 8 per cent tional tariff of from 8 to 19 per cent 
mah Oil on American goods, has attracted 


ered at much attention in this country. The 
tone in conclusion has been reached that 
the oil group on the steck exchange | while this development has been due 


yesterday. Shell Transport & Trading to Many causes, still it has been sus- 


tained to a very considerable extent 


t 


The gilt-edged list was mixed and 
there was a general disposition to 
await action on the Bank of England's | 


‘ 
1 


York and in sympathy with the up- 


Money 4 


through the numerous trade agents. 
The conclusion has been reached that 
if the United States considers it de- 
sirable to keep so large a force in a 
country of 9,000,000, it is equally de- 
sirable for Canada to keep an equally 
large force in the United States. 

To a very large extent adoption of 
this policy was contingent on the 
matter of expense. Canada could not 
very well afford it if she had to bear 
the cost out of her ordinary revenues. 
However, this has been got around 
through the adoption of the American 
policy, by which the expenses of her 
trade and consular representatives 
abroad are met out of revenue col- 
lected on a charge made on invoices 
of goods imported from other coun- 
tries. 

This means that Americans who ex- 
port to Canada, as well as exporters 
in other countries generally who do 
business with this country, must com- 
ply with new regulations respecting 
the shipment of goods. While the fee 


Changes from has not yet been officially fixed, it will 


1 


Mon. Tr. ago almost certainly be $2.50 on every in- 


+; 2.40 voice. 


The departure is the most impor- 


tant that, in respect to trade, has been 


1 


taken by Canada for some time. ft is 


based on a recognition that the United | 


States is looked on as the logical mar- 
ket for a very large portion of Cana- 
dian products, and that the develop- 
ment of reciprocal trade is inevitable 
in spite of obstacles that may from 
time to time be placed in the way of it. 


GOVERNMENT OF 

INDIA RUPEE LOAN 

New 1921 Issue of Bonds Is in 
the Form of Promissory Notes 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—The~ Govern- 
ment of India has announced the issue 
of a loan in India of unlimited amount 
in the form of: (a) five-year bonds, 
repayable at par on September 15. 
1926; (b) 10-year bonds, repayable at 
par on September 16, 1931. The se- 
curities will be in the form of stock 
or promissory notes, in. denomina- 
tions of 100 rupees or multiples 
thereof. The issue price will be 100 
rupees for every 100 rupees of the 
bonds applied for. Interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum will be pay- 
able half yearly on March 15 and 
September 15. Interest On the bonds 
will be free of Indian income tax 
throughout their currency, but will be 
taken into account in determining the 
rate at which the tax will be levied 
on other income, and will be liable to 
Indian supertax. 

Subscriptions in cash will be re- 
ceived from June 20, 1921 to July 30, 
1921, both days inclusive. Indian war 
bonds, 1921 and 1922, will be accepted 
at par as the equivalent of cash in 
subscription ‘to both series of bonds. 
Applications may be tendered up to 
a maximum amount of 10,000 rupees 
in all at any Indian post office, con- 
ducting savings bank business. Pay- 
ments at Indian post offices may also 
be made by withdrawal of deposits 
from Indian post office savings banks. 

Applications in the form of cash or 
Indian war bonds, 1921 or 1922, will 
be received within the dates men- 
tioned for similar subscriptions in In- 
dia at the London office of the Im- 


E. C. 2. from which all necessary par- 
ticulars can be obtained. Cash sub- 
scriptions will be payablé at the ster- 
ling equivalent of the nominal value 
of the bonds applied for at the rate 
of exchange for immediate telegraphic 
transfers on Calcutta on the date of 
payment. 


DIVIDENDS 


Pierce Oil, quarterly of 2% on pre- 
ferred, payable July 1 to stdck of 
June 27. 

National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
quarterly of $3.50, payable July 1 to 
stock of June 16. 


Midwest Refining, 


extra of $1, in 


‘addition to quarterly of $1, both pay- 


able August 1 to stock of July 15. 

New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph, quarterly of $2, payable June 
30 to stock of June 22. 

Lehigh Wilkesbarre, semi-annual 
$3.25, payable June 29 to stock 
June 28. 

Torrington Company, quarterly 


of 
of 


of 


$1.25 on common, payable July 1 to 


The best evidence of the strength Of stock of June 22. 


this growing opinion is to be seen in 


the fact that the new policv has been 
adopted by a party which, for the 
most part, opposed reciprocity in 1911. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Wed. Tues 
$3.75 


Parity 


Sterling $4.8665 


Maverick Mills, quarterly of 1%% 


on preferred, payable July 1 to stock 


of June 22. 

Philadelphia Western Railway, quar- 
terly of 1%% on preferred, payable 
July 15 as registered June 30. 


Monongahela Power Railway, quar- 


With Interest at Six Per Cent 


perial Bank of India, 2 Princes Street, 


GERMAN RIVALRY 
IN SWEDISH TRADE 


Scandinavian Industry Continues 
to Suffer From Lower-Priced 
Competition and Legislative 
Relief Is Being Sought 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


STOCKHOLM, Sweden—The Swed- 
ish industry continues to suffer most 
severely from German competition, 
and the Legislature, over and over 
again, has deen approached with a 
view to a protection in some shape 
from this danger, and these repre- 
sentations have not proved unavailing. 
The textile industry has, perhaps, been 
hardest hit, and its claims are likely 
to meet with prior support. The iron 
industry, too, is suffering severely, 
and an official report throws some 
light on this subject. 

The position on the fron market, says 
this report, is, first and foremost, 
characterized by an excessively keen 
German competition. Wages in Ger- 
man iron works are, at the most, 50 
per cént of corresponding Swedish 
wages; German foundries have, or had 
at least a few months ago, only to pay 
one-fourth or one-fifth of what Swed- 
ish foundries pay for coal, etc. The 
excessively keen German competition 
also applies to the machinery in- 
dustry, and neither Swedish, English 
nor American manufacturers can offer 
any resistance to this competition. 

The wages at the German factories 
do not exceed 43 per cent of the 
Swedish, and the cost of production 
within several important branches of 
this industry in Germany is only 
about half of what it is in Sweden. 
The German competition is further 
enhanced by the fact that Germany 
on deliveries, of pig iron, plates, 
girders, and so forth, applies a sys- 
tem of different prices, so that the 
Swedish works have to pay consider- 
ably more than the home works, 
whereby the German works have their 
raw materials and half-finished prod- 
ucts about 25 per cent cheaper than 
the Swedish factories. 


In addition there are the exchange 


0804 
0795 
1694 
05001, 
3320 
0144 
2822 
3014 
0626 
1336 
2235 
1430 
1718 


Francs (French)... 
Francs (Belgian).. 
Francs (Swiss). ware 
Lire 
D 
German marks 
Canadian dollar. 
Argentine pesos.... 
Drachmas (Greek). 
Pesetas 

Swedish kroner.... 
Norwegian kroner.. 
Danish kroner 


3310 
011% \ 


1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
pone 214% on preferred, payable July 1 to 
2380 stock of May 12. 

4825 | 
1320 quarterly of 1% on preferred, payable 
2880 July 15 to stock of June 30. 


2680 
2680 J able July 15 to stock of June 20. 


terly of 37% cents on preferred, pay: 
able July 8 to stock of June 30. 


American Thread, semi-annual of 


Kansas City Southern Railway, 


United Fruit, quarterly of $2, pay- 


difficulties. Within the electrical 


industty the nearest competition 


comes from countries with depre- 


ciated exchange, eSpecially Germany. 
The German industry's cost of pro- 
duction of electric plant and high 
voltage apparatus is about 60 per 
cent of the corresponding Swedish 
figures. Similar conditions prevail 
in other metal industries, in the gold, 
silver and electroplate industries, in 
the glass and china industries, in the 
textile and clothing industries. As far 
as the latter is concerned not only 
Germany but also France and Bel- 
gium are formidable -compeiitors on 
account of the low exchange. 

Several means are now being dis- 
cussed and proposed in order to coun- 
teract this destructive competition. 
but it is admitted that it is a difficult 
problem to solve. 


CHICAGO MARKETS 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Wheat prices 
made slight recessions yesterday, clos- 
ing quotations being 4 to % points 
lower, with July at 1.28% and Sep- 
tember at 1.22%. Corn prices also de- 
clined fractionally, with July at 635%, 
September at 64%, and December at 


6276. Hogs and provisions were firm. 
July barley 64½ b. September barlev 


63a, July rye 1.2142, September rvre 
1.08%a, July pork 17.75, September 
pork 17.90a, July lard 9.97, September 
lard 10.32a, October lard 10.45, July 
ribs 10.22, September ribs 10.55. 
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future just as re 
the ice- 
Set aside so much for Prudence-Bonds before you pay 


anything else, and you will save it out of the economy 
it compels in your other expenditures. 
Optional economy is always postponed, but compul- 
sory economy makes thrift imperative. 
Remember, too, that Prudence-Bonds can be obtained 
in a small $100 denomination, which is expressly 


designed to meet the needs of small investors — $2 
too. They are secured by first mortgages on 


box. 


31 Nassau St., New York 


A New Recipe for Thrift 


One of the chief reasons why so many people find it 
difficult, to save money is that they itemize it last in 
their expenditures and have nothing left when they 
get around to it. 


The sure way to save is to make provisions for the 


selected New York properties and every 
their principal and income is guaranteed by our 
entire resources. 


Send for Booklet Z-/72 


Realty Associates Investment Corporation 


Organized under the Banking Laws of the State of New York 


162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 
Denominations of $100, $500 and $1000—$2 a Weck, too 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee of This Issue 


gularly as you buy provisions for 


lar of 


ele 


. SO RESUMED 


1 y the golfers who qualified in 
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THREE AMERICANS 
GAIN VICTORIES 


A. R. F. Kingscote Defeats F. 
G. Lowe in the World's Lawn 
Tennis Tourney at Wimbledon 


the inclosure were 

2 tors who were 

9 enthusiasm which is seldom 
A ‘at “Hurlingham. 

issed bands of the brigade of 


the 
and te trees, and over it 
75 5 e surface Capt. Dever- 
ru Pion started the op- 
z with a tremendous dash and 
it chukka took a three-goals 
Stoddart's aggressiveness 
it proving too much for the 
a V. N. Lockett, who 
playing back. Thomas 
ek Jr. backed up his Number 1 
—— as on last Saturday 
hard hitting gave them 
; in the attack. Eng- 
to .score in the first 
when the second period 
the Americans had to 
the fierce pressure and got 
worst of it. That more 
not fall to the English 
t was remarkable for the 
everywhere except be- 


BRITISH TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


Tear Winner 

1877—S. W. 

1878—P. F. Hadow 

1879—J. T. Hartley ....V. “St. Leger“ 
1880—H. F. Lawford . . O. E. Woodhouse 
1881— W. Renshaw 

1882— K. Renshaw 

1883—E. Renshaw 

1884—H. F. Lawford ...C. 

1885—H. F. Lawford ... 


720 5 
1889—W. Renshaw .... 
1890—W. J. Hamilton .. 
1891—_-W. Baddeley .... 
1892—James Pim 
1893—James Pim 
1894—_W. Baddeley ... 
1885—W. Baddeley 
1896—H. S. Mahony . 
1897—R. F. Doherty . 
1898—H. L. * 0 
1899—A. 
1900—8. 
1901—A,. 
1902—H. 
1903—F. 
1904—F. 
1905—N. 
1906—F. 
1907——-N. 
1908—A. 
1909—M. 
1910—A. 
1911—A. 
1912—A. 
1913—4. 
1914—N. 
1919—G. 
1920— W. 


H. S. Barlow 


G. Ritchie 

. Ritchie 

posts. 5 G. Ritchie 
kept it up, but neverthe- I. 
e Americans widened the mar- 
scores. A slight superi- 
seen on the part of the Eng- 
. the fifth chukka and they 
to reduce the lead to a cou- 
| goals and maintained their po- 
ic the period. When the bell 
for the final struggle there was 
e chance that the home team 
| off defeat; but again their 
: “incapable of the effort 
to necessity. A Food goa! 
and a successful penalty 

at the goal settled the issue and 
passed to the United States 

u years’ absence. The sum- 


E 
W. re 
J. G. Ritchie 

F. Wilding ...B. . Wright 

F. Wilding 82 R. Bartlett 
F. Wilding ...A. W. Gore 

F. Wilding ...M. E. McLaughlin 
E 

L 

T 


. Brookes ...N. E. Brookes 
G. L. Patterson 
W. T. Tilden 24 


0 Patterson 
. Tilden 2d. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor trom its European News Office 
WIMBLEDON, Ergland (Wednes- 

day)—F. T. Hunter, Mrs. F. I. Mallory 

and Miss Elizabeth Ryan all of the 

United States gained victories in the 

world’s grass court lawn tennis cham- 

pionships Which were continued here 
today, but their compatriot Miss Edith 

+ 1 Sigourney 2 eliminated in the first 
bese arr round of the ladies’ singles by Mrs. 

Lord Wodehouse | C. Middleton, 6—2, 6—4. Hunter's 

10 victory was over B. Haughton in the 

„second round of the men's singles but 

the loser put up a fine battle, the 
score being, 4—6, 6—3, 3—6, 7—5, 6—2. 


Mrs. Mallory signalized by first —p- 
pearance on the historic center court 
by deeating Mrs. Dora Geen in two 
straight sets. Both played from the 
baseline, but the American lady when 
once in her stride had command of 
the situation. Mrs. Geen won the 
first game as she did the second scor- 
ing freely from powerful forehand 
drives across the court. Mrs. Mallory 
then won five consecutive games, her 
placing and fleetness of foot being 
greatly responsible for this changed 
aspect of match. 

Mrs. Mallery had accustomed herself 
to the court and surroundings in the 
second set and scored many points by 
accurate placing, Mrs. Geen being thor- 
oughly outgeneralled and losing by 
6—3, 6—2. Miss Ryan defeated Miss 
Kathleen McKane, 6—4, 6—2. The 
latter was hardly at her best and was 
especially weak overhead. 

A. R. F. Kingscote and F. G. Lowe, 
two English internationals, met on the 
center court and the former von 
6—2, 6—3, 6—3. Other results: 

Zenzo Shimidzu defeated O. G. N. Turn- 
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* 
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D STATES ENGLAND 
K. Stoddart...H. A. Tomkinson 


| de 
— W. 8. Buckmaster. 


H OPEN 


WII Play the First 


Seventy-two 
be played during the two 


ot the Old and the Eden 
es Monday. and Tuesday. The 
: wil be at medal play, and the 
making the lowest score for the 
Saree. 5we courses will win 


—— were in the 
er which aw for the actual | „ ul. 6—3, 7-5, 61. 

. ese were: Jock! R. Lycett defeated E. O. Williams, 6—2, 

J. M. Barnes, R. T. Jones ¢—2, 6—0. 

P. M. Hunter, J. D. Edgar, M. Sleem defeated G. H. M. Cartwright, 


6—3, 6—0, 6—1. 
aa 2 ose S. M. Jacob defeated Sir d. A. Thomas. 


„Clarence Hackney, William! J. D. P. — deteated E. D. Black. 
John Burgess and J. E. 


7—5, 6—2, 6—3. 
‘They joined the British} A- H. Gobert defeated F. W. Donis- 
gaged in the tournament in 


thorpe, 6—0, 4—6, 6—1, 6—0. 
the two courses yes- 


i ae 


A. E. Beamish defeated M. J. G. 
Ritchie, 6-—3, 6—2, 8—46. 

B. I. C. Norton defeated H. B. Harrison, 
6—3. 6—2, 6—1. 

A. H. Lowe defeated Count Paul de Bor- 
man, 6—2, 6—0, 6—1. 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
WINS TENNIS TITLE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its V’estern News Office 

HELENA, Montana—Wesleyan Col- 
‘lege, Helena, won the intercollegiate 
tennis championship of the state when 
it defeated the University of Montana 
at both singles and doubles in the final 
matches of the season here. Wesleyan 
previously had defeated the Agricul- 
tural college at Bozeman. | 

In the. first singles match R. B. 
Wheeler of the university defeated 
Thomas Bumgarner of Wesleyan, 7—5, 
6—3. Morris Sanford of Wesleya. 
then took two straight sets from 
Richard Tuson of the university, 6—2, 
6—2. Sanford and Wheeler then 
played and Sanford was victorious, 
6—3, 6—2. The doubles went to 
Wesleyan 6—4, 6—3, Sanford and 
Bumgarner meeting Wheeler and 
Tuson. 


iin 


er the rules governing the tour- 
at, only 80 were to qualify, but 
al number entering the match 
be This was caused by 
that 


* 


85 
six 


‘ 
— 

7 

14 i. 
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University of California 


NAVAL ACADEMY IS 


after passing the bridge, 
stroke to 38 


the light Cornell crew, 


No. 
brook, coxswain), 


No. 4 Rosenburgh, 
Guenther, stroke; 
ond. Time—l0m. 38s. 


versity (Barr, bow ; 
No. 3; Exo, No. 4 
Fates, No. 6; Strong, No. 7; Filius, stroke: 
Hodge, coxswain) ; 
Wise. bow ; Martineau, No. 2; Hardie, No. 
3; 
Quigg. No. 6; Lapham, . 
stroke; Whelan, coxswain), second. Time 
— 10m. 


Photograph by Under wood & Underwood, New York 


eight-oared crew 


WINNER ON HUDSON 


Midshipmen Defeat Rival Eights 
in Big Varsity Race of the 
Intercollegiate Rowing Asso- 
ciation—California Is Second 


Special to The Christian Science Wender 
from its Eastern News Office 


POUGHKEEPSIE, New York—Row- 
ing what the experts declared to be 


the finest race ever seen in an Inter- 
collegiate Rowing Association regatta, 
the crew of the United States Navai 


which won the Olympic 
more than 


Academy, 
championship last year, 


justified its reputation by scoring a 


remarkably easy victory over some of 


the best crews ever seen on the Hud- 


son River course, and making the 


fastest time ever made in a three-mile 
race. 


The crews lined up promptly at 
seven o'clock, the water being ex- 


ceptionally smooth, with a light south- 
east breeze. 
inside course, with the Navy crew as 
its next neighbor. 
quickly, Cornell being in a slight lead, 
but the 
jumped to the front in the first six 
strokes and led by a length at the 
half-mile mark with Cornell second, 
a length ahead of the rest, which were 
all on even terms. 
dropped its stroke to 32, 
nell continued its 35 stroke. 


The Cornell crew had the 
Both started off 


Navy, rowing a 35 stroke, 


The Navy then 
while Cor- 
Main- 
taining this relative position until 


under the bridge with a length of 
clear weer between the stern of the 


Cornell boa and the other crews. 


Then the Navy crew increased its 
stroke to 35, still maintaining the 
smooth, even tenor of its way. This 
seemed to stop Cornell’s attempt for 
the lead and the Navy rushed ahead 


ald won by three lengths. 


immediately 
raised its 
and started after Cor- 
gaining foot by foot, the crew 


Meantime, California, 


nell, 


from the Golden State rushed between 
the lane of cxcursion boats and in the 
last 50 feet managed to overtake Cor- 
nell, taking second place by the bare 
margin of «three feet. 
third, and Pennsylvania fourth. 


Cornell was 


Columbia, of whom so much had 


been said i. the earlier part of the 
season, while maintaining the stroke 
which it hitherto used, showed little 
power and was absolutely last in all 
the races. 


The time of the varsity 


race was 14m. and 7s., while- Cal- 


ifornia mad. the course in 14m. 22s. 


In the race for junior varsity crews 
which had 
been deprived of the honor of rowing 
the big race at the last moment, when 
Coach John Hoyle, substituted his 
heavier crew, led all the way, and 
won by more than five lengths from 
Pennsylvania, in the time of 10m. 38s. 
The Syracuse crew proved a disap- 
pointment, being unable to hold the 
advantage they gained at the start, 
when Pennsylvania overtook them at 
the end of the first mile. 

in the freshman race Cornell took 
the lead at the start, but the Syracuse 
freshmen proved much better than the 
junior varsity, and brought their 
shell almost to even terms at the 
bridge. “Then Cornell again drew 
away and won by two lengths. Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia were almost 
lost sight of by the crowd in this race, 
finishing nearly a half mile behind the 
winner. The time was 10m. 32s. for 
the two-mile course. The summary: 


Varsity Eights—Won by United States 
Naval Academy (V. H. Gallagher, bow: 


H. A. Bolles, No. 2; C. W. King, No. 3; 
E. P. Moore, No. 4; A. R. Sanborn, No. 5; 
D. H. Johnston, No. 6; W. T. Lee, No. 7; 
E. R. Frawley, stroke; S. R. Clark, cox- 
swain: 
Rogers, bow; E. 
L. A. Brown, No. 3; T. J. Kemp. No. 4; 
N. 


University of California 
F. Marquardsen, 


(J. N. 
No. 2: 


C. Downs, No. 5; D. A. McMillan, No. 


6; F. G. Mehan, No. 7; A. E. Larsen, 


stroke; A. H. Repath, coxswain). second: 


Cornell University (G. S. Dunham, bow; 


IL. M. Shepard, No. 2; C. W. Olney, No. 
3; F. C. Baldwin, No. 4; T. T. Buckley, 


No. 5; E. V. Baker, No. 6; A. G. Baldwin, 
7; J. M. Freston, stroke; G. W. Hol- 
third. Time—l4m. 7s. 
Junior Varsity—Won by Cornel! Univer- 


sity (H. B..Young, bow; H. Garnsey Jr.. 
No. 2; 
No. 4; W. B. Hough, No. 5; E. = Calle- 
son, No. 6; H. J. Dollbaum, No. 
Wheeler, stroke: R. S. Millar. nnn): 
Universty of Pennsylvania (Loosen, bow: 


N. Schaenen, No. 3; F. W. Fix, 


E. P. 


Singer, No. 2; Liefield, No. 3: Copeland, 
No. 6; Rugh, No. 6; 
Chase, coxswain), sec- 


Freshman Eights— Won by Cornell Uni- 
Dodson, No. 2; Hearn, 
Bardeweck, No. 5: 
Syracuse University 


: 
McKee 


Brower, No. 
No. 7: 


Sturtevant, No. 4; 


— 


328. 


and allowed two runs. 


of 192/ 


BIG ENTRY LIST 
FOR TITLE GAMES 


Over 300 of Best United States 
Athletes Entered for Track 
and Field Championships 


PASADENA, California—No great 
United States athlete will be missing 
when the roll of entries is called at 
the 1921 national Amateur Athletic 
Union track and field meet to be held 
at Paddock Field here July 2, 4, and 
5, according to R. S. Weaver, presi- 
dent of the Amateur Athletic Union. 

More than three hundred of the 
nation’s best track and field perform- 
ers are entered in the meet, represent- 
ing big athletic clubs, universities and 
high schools from many sections of 
the country. The junior champion- 
ships, both in track and field, will 
mark the opening of the affair, events 


of this class being scheduled for July 


2. Senior events will take place the 
following Monday, June 4, and the 
all-around championships will wind 
up the meet July 5. The relays are 
also scheduled for the fifth. 

The track will be much faster than 
a year ago, when the far west Olympic 
tryouts were held here, and additional 
seats are under construction to bring 
the capacity up to 16,000. 

The Los Angeles Athletic Club prob- 
ably will have 50 men entered; the 
San Francisco Olympic Club 40; the 
New York Athletic Club 19, and the 
Chicago Athletic Club 11. The Mead- 
owbrook Athletic Club of Philadel- 
phia, the Multnomah Amateur Athletic 
Club of Portland, and others through- 
out the country are sending teams. 


the end of the second mile, they passed f Honolulu will send a team of 19, in- 


cluding two Chinese. 

A gold medal, emblematic of the 
championship of the United States, 
will be given the winner in each 
event, with a cup to the team scoring 
the highest number of points. 


BRAVES WIN FROM 
NEW YORK GIANTS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 
RESULTS WEDNESDAY 
Boston 9, New York 5 
Brooklyn 8, Philadelphia 2 
Pittsburgh 5, Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5, St. Louis 3 
GAMES ‘TODAY 
Boston at New York 
. Philadelphia at Brooklyn 
Ohicago at Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh at St. Louis 


PITTSBURGH IS WINNER, 5 TO 2 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—The Cincinnati 
Reds lost a 12-inning battle to Pitts- 
burgh yesterday 5 to 2. A. W. Cooper 
and Eppa Rixey pitched the entire 
game for their teams, the latter weak- 
ening in the twelfth, when Pittsburgh 
bunched their hits and scored three 
runs. The score by innings: 

Innings— 123465678 $-12—R HE 
Pittsburgh... 100001000 3—513 1 
Cincinnati... 000002000 0—2 10 2 

Batteries—Cooper and Schmict; Rixey 
and Wingo, Hargrave. Umpires—Klem 
and Emslie. 


CHICAGO DEFEATS ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS Missouri—Chicago cap- 
tured another victory over St. Louis 
yesterday,5 to 3. The second game of 
a scheduled doubleheader was post- 


poned. The score by meee: 
12345678 9— R H E 


* 


1 

Batteries—Vaughn and Killifer: Haines 

and Clemons. Umpires — Moran and 
Rigler. 


BRAVES DEFEAT GIANTS 
NEW YORK, New York—The Boston 
Braves made it two straight victories 
over New York by taking yesterday's 
game, 9 to 5. The Brayes collected 11 
hits off the pitching of Philip Douglas 
and W. D. Ryan. The score by in- 


HE 

11 

8 
Batteries—Fillingim and Gowdy: Doug- 

las, Ryan and Smith. Umpires—Quigley 

and O'Day. 


BROOKLYN WINS EASILY 
BROOKLYN, New York—Brooklyn 


‘2345678 — R 
902203 010— 9 
201000 2 0— 5 


™ 


scored an easy win over Philadelphia 


yesterday, 8 to 2. L. J. Cadore, after 
shutting out Philadelphia for the first 
seven innings, eased up at the finish 
The score by 
innings: 
Innings— 
Brooklyn...... 3 
Ihiladelphia. 
Batteries Cadore and Miller, Krueger; 
Smith, Betts. Keenan and Bruggy. Um- 


| pires—Hart and McCormick. 


HARVARD EASILY | 
WINS FROM YALE 


Crimson Defeats the Blue in the 
Second Game of Their Base- 
ball Series by Score of 16 to 4 


HARVARD-YALE-PRINCETON BASE- 
BALL CHAMPIONSHIP 

Last 

0 

3 

3 


Ne. 
1.000 
250 

250 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Bunching 
long hits and taking every advantage 
of Yale’s errors on the bases, Har- 


vard rolled up a 16-to-4 score against 
Yale yesterday on Soldier’s Field, 
winning the dual series and the Har- 
vard-Yale-Princeton baseball cham- 
pionship. With the exception of wild- 
ness in the first inning, which was 
offset by poor work by Yale on the 
bases, E. F. Goode had the Yale 
batters well in hand, allowing six 
hits, three of which wére by P. H. 
Crane. Harvard’s 11 hits off three 
Yale pitchers came when they were 
neded to send across the 16 runs. 

Goode started by giving Thorne 
Murphy a base on balls. He was 
caught off first before Crane drove 
a single to right. M. P. Aldrich was 
given a base on balls, but Goode 
snapped the ball to third catching 
Crane in an attempted steal. S. K. 
Kernan received a base on balls and 
Aldrich scored on C. F. Eddy’s two- 
base hit to left field. ‘J. A. Sloan 
flied out to E. C. Lincoln, the Har- 
vard third baseman. 

Harvard failed to score in the last 
half of the first inning and Yale was 
retired in the second. J. D. Murphy 
singled to right field in the last half 
of the second. H. C. Janin followed 
with a three-base hit to left field and 
L. A. Hallock drove out a home run 
to right field, clearing the bases. 

Yale scored a second run in the 
fourth inning on Eddy's single, an 
error and a single by Franklin Core. 
Harvard added four more runs in the 
fifth inning when Goode beat out an 
infield hit, Lincoln got on on a wide 
throw on a bunt. Capt. R. W. Emmons 
2d hit to shortstop who failed to get 
Goode at the plate. A. J. Conlon re- 
ceived a base on balls and Murphy 
cleared the bases with a long single 
to center field. 

H. C. Selleck relieved Coxe for 
Yale in the sixth inning, but was hit 
hard in the seventh inning when hits 
by George Owen and F. W. Crocker, 
coupled with a base on balls to J. 
D. Murphy and two unsuccessful at- 
tempts at forceouts, were capped by 
Lincoln’s home run, and six more 
Harvard runs showed on the score- 
board. Crane got his third hit batting 
first for Yale in the eighth inning 
and with two Harvard errors, two 
Vale runs crossed the plate. 

Conlon contributed a home run, 
opening Harvard’s eighth inning, and 
Owen followed with a single to left 
field. E. A. Chittenden relieved Sel- 
leck in the box for Yale. J. D. Murphy 
grounded out to first, but Janin scored 
Owen with a single to right field and 
scored the sixteenth run himself on 
an error. Pinch hitters failed to gain 
Yale more than a lone base on balls 
in the ninth. The score by innings: 

123456783—RHE 
03004063 x—16 11 3 
10 010002 0— 46 7 

Batteries — Goode and J. D. Murphy; 
| Coxe, Selleck, Chittenden 
Umpires—Orth and Kuhn. 


Time 2h. 20m. 


——- + ee 


| HARVARD-YALE BASEBALL DATA 


| SOR %//ô§ A 25-17 
1869 — Harvard 
1870— Harvard 
13871— Harvard 


1876— Harvard 
1877 —- Harvard 
1878 — Harvard 
18798 — Harvard 
1880—-Yale 
1881—Tie 
1882— Tie 
1883— Tale -1, 23-9 
1884—-Yale 8-1, 7-8, 4-17, 6-2, 4-2 
SE NG: on as ceswis bn046 0 * 16-2 
1886—Harvard 
1887—Yale 
1888—Yale ...... 
18389—Yale 


2-4, 5-11. 11-3, 9-2, 16-3 


5-11, 2-0, 5-9. 7-5, 9-4 


4 459 


' 27777 


1893 — Harvard 
1894 — Lale 

1895— Vale 

1897 — Harvard 
1898— Lale 

1899—Harvard 
1900—Harvard 
1901—Harvard 
1902—Harvard 
1903—Harvard 
1904—Harvard 


547 


92 


-7 
-3 
—3 
—4 
3 
° 
—4 
—0 
-0 
—8 
1 
0 
2 
—0 
—5 
-6 
0 


- 


* 


g 1997— Tale 
1906— Yale 
1907 Harvard 

1908— Harvard 

1909— Yale 

1910— Tale 

1911— Harvard 

c a Gewese wad busts 
1918—Harvard 2, 
1914 — Lale 


» 
-2 | 
7) 
—5 
2 
— 
9 
1 


2 — oe a : 
5 Tree! w 


1918—Yale 
1919— ale 
1920— Harvard 
1921— Harvard 


PRADA» 
Se 


*Harvard’s score first. 
Harvard 28, Yale 20, ties 3. 


MRS. JACKSON IS 
WINNER OF MEDAL 


GLEN COVE, Long Island—Mrs. 
H. A. Jackson of the Greenwich Coun. 
try Club, United States champion in 
1908 and 1914, won the qualifying 
round gold medal in the Metropolitan 
District golf championship tourna- 
ment on the links of the Nassau 
Country Club, Monday, with a card of 
86. This was three strokes better 
than the card turned in by Miss Millie 


Conroy of the Fox Hills Golf Club. 


No less than 109 golfers started out 
to qualify and most of the favorites 


f 


and Peters. | 


Mrs. G. M. Heckscher, Piping R’k 
4 


- Johnson held the home team to seven 


ebenes and night. One ot the big- 
Thomas Hucknall of the Forest Hills 


to the fund. At the committee’s meet- 


is scheduled to begin a cruise on Lake 


i 


Phillips Exeter Academy lawn tennis 


managed to secure places in the 


gest surprises was the failure of Mrs. 


Field Club to qualify as she had a 

card of 95. Mrs. J. E. Davis of the 

Piping Rock Club, who has been a 

finalist in previous Metropolitan 

tournaments, also failed to qualify. 

The cards of those who qualified for 

championship play follow: 
Out In Ttl 

Mrs. H. A. Jackson, Greenwich. 6 

Miss M. Conroy, Fox Hills 

Mrs. A. S. Rossin, Hollywood.. 

Mrs. W. A. Gavin, Belleciaire.. 

Mrs. N. K. Toerge, Nassau 

Mrs. R. M. Hammer, Flushing. 

Mrs. M. D. Patterson, Knollwood 

Mrs. A. M. Nowak, Sound View 


Mrs. C. Fair, Nassau 

Mrs. A. Taylor, Hackensack:... 
Miss G. M. Bishop, Brooklawn. 
Mrs. J. H. Lapham, Apawamis. 
Mrs. C. C. Auchincloss. Piping R'k 
Mrs. L. Grumbach, Hollywood. 
Mrs. J. H. Alexander. Piping R’k 


RED SOX DIVIDE 
WITH HIGHLANDERS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
Lost N 
22 639 
571 
534 
526 
469 
439 
433 
356 


Cleveland 
New Vork 
Washington 


Philadelphia 
RESULTS WEDNESDAY 
New York 8, Boston 2 (first game) 
Boston 5, New York 1 (second game) 
Washington 5, Philadelphia 4 
Cleveland 3, Chicago 2 
Detroit 7, St. Louis 6 
GAMES TODAY 


New York at Boston 
Washington at Philadelphia 
Cleveland at Chicago 

St. Louis at Detroit 


NEW YORK DIVIDES 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Red Sox made it three games out 
of the last four from New York by 
dividing a doubleheader with the 
Highlanders yesterday. New York 
easily won the first game, 8 to 2, driv- 
ing S. P. Jones out of the box and 
making 15 hits. Boston took the sec- 
ond,5 to 1. The scores by innings: 

Frst Game 
3 8 9— RH E 


1441 7 

3 6 3 2 0 0— 8 15 

0 0 020— 2 6 

Batteries—Quinn and Schang; Jones, 

Karr and Ruel. 
Evans. 

Second Game 


00 
4 


i 


! 


to 


* H E 


13080 

6 

; Piercy, 
Umpires—Evans 


n 
Devormer and Schang 
and Connolly. 


DETROIT BEATS ST. LOUIS | 


28. N. 


DETROIT, Michigan — Detroit fought | | 
its way to a ninth inning victory ov er | 
St. Louis in a close game yesterday, Watson Jr. 22. has been elected ca p- 


winning by the score of 7 to 6. 
score by innings: 

7839— RH E 
1 7 11 


Batteries — Palmero, Schocker and 


Severeid; Oldham, Middleton and Bas- 
sler. Umpires—Wilson and Hildebrand. 


CLEVELAND WINS CLOSE GAME 


4 


CHICAGO, IIlinois— Cleveland took 


vesterday's game from Chicago, 3 to 2. 


Chicago attempted a rally in the ninth, | 


but failed to make more than one 
run. 


Innings— 
Cleveland 


8 — RH E 
10—3 8 0 
0 1— 2 6 2 
nd Nunamaker; . 
Umpires—Moriarity | 


5 6 7 
010 
00.0 
an 


Faber and Schalk. 
and Dineen. 


SENATORS WIN BY 5 TO 4 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
Washington won an 11-inning game 
from Philadelphia yesterday, 5 to 4, 
after they had tied the score in the 
ninth inning. J. T. Zachary and Paul 


hits. The score by innings: 

Innings— 12345678 9-11— RHE 
Washington 020001001 1— 5 12 4 
Philadelphia 000020110 0— 14 7 2 

Batterie Zachary. Johnson and Ghar- 
rity; Keefe and Perkins. Umpires—Chill 
and Nallin. 


RAISING MONEY FOR. 
SPEED-BOAT REGATTA 


DETROIT, Michigan—Nearly $4000 
of the $6000 being raised to finance 


The score by innings: | 


the Harmsworth trophy and gold cup 
speed-boat races here late this sum- 
mer has been raised, according to a 
report to the regatta committee. The, 
Detroit Yacht Club subscribed $1000 | 


ing it was decided to invite the Great 
Lakes training fleet to make Detroit 
its rendezvous the week of the re- 
gatta. The fleet, which includes five 
gunboats and four submarine chasers, 


Erie several days before the regatta 
opens. 

The City Council is to be invited to 
subscribe for a trophy for the city of 
Detroit single-step hydroplane race, a 
new event in the annual regatta. 


EXETER NAMES BUTTERWORTH 
EXETER, New Hampshire — The 


team has elected Benjamin Butter- 
worth 22 of Madison, Connecticut, 
captain for next year. He was also 
right tackle on Exeter's 1920 football 
team. 


— — 


DARTMOUTH ELECTS BROWN 


HANOVER, New Hampshire—tL. 
Brewn of New York, holder of the 
Dartmouth high jump record, was 
elected captain of the track team 
Saturday. 


FENWAY PARK 
Today At 3:35 | 
RED SOX vs. NEW — 


Seats at Shuman’s. 


T. 


Visconsin 


DRAKE WINNER 
OF GOLF TITLE 


Western Conference Team Cham- 
pionship Is Decided on the 
Links of Indian Hill Golf Club 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE 
A. A. GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


College— Points 
Drake University „ 698 
University of Illinois i THQ 
Northwestern University . 709 
Lewis Institute 755 


Speclal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


EVANSTON, IIlinois— Drake Uni- 
versity of Des Moines, Iowa, won the 
team play championship in the Inter- 
collegiate Conference Athletic Asso- 
diation golf championship held at the 
Indian Hill Golf Club, Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, Tuesday. The revival of this 
event, sponsored by Northwestern 
University, brought in entries from 
seven colleges in the middie west. 
Five colleges entered four-man teams, 


Robert McKee 23 of Drake led his 
team with a score of 161 for 36 holes, 
finishing second to George Hartman 
of Chicago, whose total was forty 
strokes lower, 157. Sixteen men quali- 
fied for the individual championship 
with the scores from their team play. 
Hartman of Chicago played close to 
the course record, turning in cards of 
77 and 80 for the morning and after- 
noon. The cards of those who quali- 
fied for the individual championship 
play follow: 


George Hartman, Chicago... 
Robert McKee, Drake 

Martin Lebosquet. Illinois... 

C. M. MeGuire, Chicago 

J. D. Wrent, Lawl ... cece. 80 
F. B. Dickinson, Drake 

P. D. Fargo Jr., Northwestern 

T. B. Payseur. Drake 

John Frederickson, IIlinois 

L. W. Hayes, Northwestern. 

E. Boch, Wisconsin 

A. L. Novotrey, Illinois...... 
William O'Connor. Depaul.. 
Joseph Swick, Drake ....... 93 
Henry Douglas, Wisconsin.. 
H. W. Schendorf, Northw'’n. { 
John Gilchrist, Chicago 


CAMBRIDGE GOLF TEAM 
NEW YORK, New York—A golf 


157 
161 
165 
166 
169 
170 
170 
171 
175 
176 
178 
178 
179 
180 
180 
185 


93 185 


Empires — Connolly and team representing Cambridge Univer- 
sity arrived yesterday on the Olympic 


in the intercollegiate 
matches at Greenwich, Connecticut, 
June 28. The team comprises: Capt. 
P. Humphries, J. A. Bott, T. S. 
Morris, C. H. Prowse, H. E. Lebas and 
L. S. White. 


compete 


— — — 


ANDOVER | ELECTS WATSON 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


ANDOVER. Massachusetts—Charles 


The | tain of the Phillips Andover — 


SCHOOLS 


TRAIN FOR BUSINESS 


AT THE 


SUMMER SESSION 


JULY & TO AUGUST 13 


Graduation date advanced six weeks by 
attending this Summer Session. 


PRACTICAL COURSES 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC SECRETARIAL 
BOOKKEEPING ACCOUNTING 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
1921 Bulletin upon request 

Telephone J. W. BLAISDELL 
Back Bay 3000 Principal 


334 Boylston St., Cor. Arlington 
VIRGINIA _COLLEGE 


Fer Young Women J, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading Sc aaa in "the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive «ampns. Located in the 
Valley of Virginia, famed for its climate and 
beauty of scenery. Elective. — sng” and 
| College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domes- 
tic Science, Athletics, under the direction of 
European and American instructors. Students 
from 82 States. For catalogue, address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright. Vice-Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS. BOSTON, 
351 Boylston St. «Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828 
Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific —— 
Every teacher à specialis 
PRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 
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ears ago, when Midsummer 
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“They had to put sand on a box and | 
smooth it all out, and do their lessons | 
with a stick. That wasn't so very. 


very many years ago either. And in 
the ancient days children had to re- 
member whatever they were told; that 
is how all the great things like 
Homer’s poems came down to us, all 
by word of mouth. Years later there 
was a reed discovered called papy- 
rus, that grew in the valley of the 
River Nile, in Africa. The pith of 
this reed was spread out, another 
layer of it laid criss-cross on top of 
the first and then repeated till one 
had a thick sort of paper. That is 
where the name paper came from, 
papyrus. 

“At first paper was made of rags, 
and the finest of writing paper is still 
made of rags—the so-called linen 
paper. 

“Men soon made the paper-mak- 
ing industry one of the greatest with 
the discovery of the art of printing. 
You could hardly believe the number 
of great big trees, mostly spruce, that 
are cut down every year to make 
paper for blank books, newspapers, 
and writing paper. 

“The more often that the wood pulp 
is put through the hot rolls,. the 
smoother and ‘shinier’ it becomes. 
This is called ‘calendering.’ You some- 
times see very highly polished paper, 
like that new book grandma gave you 
with the pretty pictures in it; that 
paper has been rolled many, many 
times, while 4 paper like your 
dlank book not need so much 
rolling. 

“Great newspaper men have gone 
away up into the wilds of upper 
Canada and Newfoundland to buy. up 
big tracts of spruce trees to make 
paper for their publications. How 
would you like to write your lessons 
on & box of sand?“ 

“Oh! 1 wouldn't like that at all! 


Im going to plant a little ng 


tree leaf tomorrow morning and see if 


I can’t make it grow and some day | 


maybe I can supply a ‘publisher’ with 
paper.” = 


Copse-Broom 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


At the back of our bean bed’s an 


orchard, 
And away back of that is a copse, 
And the broom that grows there is 80 


golden 
It seems that the honey just drops 
As it waits for that big brown night 


|jchanced to glance upward. And as 
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“Hurrah! Hurrah!” cried Monkey, “this is jun. 


The Adventures of 


Diggeldy Dan 


In Which Monkey Loses a Leaf and 
Finds Two Friends 


Copyright, 1921, by The Christian Science 
Publishing Society. All rights reserved. 
But though Monkey left the hollow 

bent upon following the last of the 

three leaves, he did not do so. He 

did not because he could not. For, look 

as he would, he was unable to catch 

so much as a glimpse of it. 

All about—all round about—the air 
was very still. And the sand—the sand 
that was so often sent swirling and 
whirling by the winds—was quiet, too. 

Now this caused Monkey to conclude 
(and most correctly) that the every- 
which-ways had sped far, far away 
while he had been shouting down that 
hole in the hollow. 

“And, of course, they’ve taken the 
other leaf with them,” he reasoned 
aloud, “Oh, well, at least I can tell 
Shadow-Sho what became of two out 
of three of the scooting-ones.” 

And with this speech, Monkey faced 
about that he might retrace his steps 
to the tree with the dancing leaves. 
But what was his surprise to find it 
had disappeared—dropped from view 
as completely as though it had been 
gobbled up by the sands. 

“Why, that’s funny,” he said. 
“Leaves may be but a tree, just 
couldn't.“ By which he meant, that 
while leaves may be carried into holes, 
trees never are. Then he added, “I 
guess I’m just mistaken in my direc- 
tions.“ N 

So, shading his eyes with one paw, 
Monkey began to imitate Shadow-the- 
Tailor. That is to say, he jumped ex- 
actly four times and. in doing so, com- 
pleted the circle. But there was no 
tree to be seen. All was white-white 
sand and blue-blue sky. It was as 
though an azure goblet of tremendous 
size had been turned down over a 
snowy table cloth on a miles-wide 
table, with Monkey set in the middle. 
Of course it was not just like that be- 
cause there were hollow places in the 
desert’s face and here and there a 
shrub. And once two butterflies 
flopped past on yellow wings. 

But there was no sign of the very 
tree, or, for that matter, of any tree 
at all. And then, quite in à flash, 
Monkey solved the mystery. It was 
the sun that helped him do so; For 
as he sat there in the white-white 
sand, wrinkling his brow in puzzled 
fashion and counting the directions 
on-his toes (so, you see, that he might 
be entirely certain he had looked in 
all the four ways of the winds), he 


he did he found the sun laughing full 
in his face. nf 
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“Up there so high where you can 
see just everything and everything,” 
scolded Monkey. “Way up there and 
yet won't tell a fellow—Why—why— 
wait a minute! Hold on! 8 

And forgetting the sun and address 
ing his remarks to himself, Monkey 
suddenly began to dance first on one 
foot and then on the other. 

“Why, of course, of course, of 
course!” he fairly shouted, “Oh, but 
I tell you I’m smart. Want me to 
prove it?” And though his words were 
spoken to no one at all the two butter- 
flies with the flopping yellow wings 
chanced at that moment to light on 
a near-by shrub and so provided an 
audience: “Very well, I will,” he de- 


128 


pair of them. 
the great tree the sun had only just 
popped out of the sand. But now it 
is well overhead. And what does that 
prove? Why, that considerable time 
has passed since I first began follow- 
ing those which-ways. And, that be- 
ing the case, I have run a great 
enough distance to leave the great 
tree far behind. I hope I make my 
point clear?” 

And while it is quite likely that the 
two butterflies had paid not the slight- 
est attention to what Monkey was say- 
ing, a stray windle at that moment 
sent them bobbing a bit forward 
which led him to suppose they both 
nodded assent. 

“Ah! I see that I do,” he went on. 
“Nothing, indeed, could be plainer. At 
least nothirg except the fact that it is 
high time I started back again. So 
good-by, little butterflies, and a pleas- 
ant journey to you.” 

So saying, the brown-eyed one now 
sought his own footprints and, follow- 
ing them, plodded away in search ‘of 
the tree. In time he again came to 
the two rocks with the wriggly chink. 
He passed them on tiptoe and, as he 
peered over his shoulder, there, sure 
enough, was the parasol leaf; while 
from under it a wee voice sang a soft, 
twittering lay about the “lovely, just 
lovely leaf-shade.” 

It was this that caused Monkey to 
again wonder what had become of the 
last of the leaves. As he trudged for- 
ward he kept a “sharp lookout“ —as 
Sho would have said—but he saw not 
& sign of either it or the which-ways. 
Next he amused himself by singing 
the middle part of a song. At any 
rate it seemed to be the middle part 
of one since plainly enough it began 
nowhere at all and ended in quite the 
same place. As he sang, Monkey 
tossed his hat into the air. And it 
was while he was doing this that he 
saw something which caused him to 
stop square in his tracks. That was 
a faint, faint speck which floated far, 


tar away in the depths of the blue. 


1 


the lost leaf!” 
; 


“The lost leaf!” he. cried, “Yes, sir; 


But the sun merely smiled more 


\ broadly ‘still and answered never a 


Here we are together once more 


And at what splendid heights! 

“My but those every-which-ways 
have gone a long way from the ground. 
Still I do believe they are coming 
down. For, see! the leaf seems to be 
growing larger!” 

And that he might not for a moment 
lose sight of it, Monkey sat down in 
the sand. For a long time he watched. 
Then he got to his feet. He got to his 
feet in something of a hurry; and he 
rubbed his eyes. He rubbed his eyes 
three times. Plainly, Monkey was 
excited. 

“Why—why,” he began, at the samie 
time twisting his hat into the form of 
a scroll, “why that's not a leaf at all. 
It’s a bird! A bird and——” 

But here he stopped speaking again 
while he placed the tube he had made 
from his hat to one eye. For a mo- 


clared, now speaking direct to the ment his cheek remained glued to one 
“You see when I left end of this Monkey-made telescope. 


„-a bird, and who else but the 


‘skipper! Of course it’s the skipper and 


| 


he’s headed straight for me! Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Hurrah!” And, flinging his 
“telescope” high overhead, Monkey 
began to spin around with such speed 
that his whopper-jawed shadow lost 
three entire turns keeping pace with 


Now it was evident that Captain 
Strongbeak had sighted Monkey as 
well, for from that moment he seemed 
to grow larger by bounds. 

“See you!” he was exclaiming a few 
minutes later, in answer to Monkey’s 
first question, “why I saw that red 
coat and the glint of your buttons a 
good ten minutes ago.” 

“But how did you know which way I 
had come in the first place?“ 

“Well, of course as soon as Crow 
and I reached the great tree, Shadow- 
Sho told us how you had dashed away 
after the three leaves,” explained the 
Captain, “Next, knowing that those 
every-which-ways might lead you in 
almost any direction, we started to 
circle. That is, Crow flew one way and 
I another, each of us describing ever- 
widening circles. I happened on you 
first and here I am.” 

“But Crow—where and when will 
we see him?” 

“Right here and now,” answered a 
familiar voice; and the third member 
of the crew suddenly perched on Mon- 
key’s shoulder. “I think I saw you 
almost as soon as the skipper, only 
you wouldn’t look in my direction.” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” cried Monkey, 
“and Hurrah! all over again. This is 
fun! Here we are together once more, 
just as we were when we left the 
menagerie tent.” 

“Well, now, I'd hardly say just,“ 
said the Captain, dryly. 

“And why not?” demanded Monkey. 

“Why not? Well, for one thing, 
there's the end of your nose. It's sim- 
ply covered with dirt.” 

“So it is!“ exclaimed Crow. Tell 
us—did you try to burrow your way 
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rather foolish, “you see that; um— 
well, I was calling on a certain party 
—or maybe I'd better say calling at 
him, when—” 

“If you don’t mind, I'd propose we'd 
best wait until we get started before 
telling our adventures,” put in the 
eagle. “For we have a long journey 
ahead and, needless to remind you, 
must reach the menagerie tent be- 
fore the Petal Watch closes.” 

“Right enough,” chimed Crow, “so 
up to your place, Monkey.” 

In a moment that chattering one 
was once again on Captain Strong- 
beak’s back. Then, Crow beside him, 
the eagle set his great wings in mo- 
tion and slowly ascended into the sky. 
Reaching a height that pleased him, 
he drove straight ahead. 


As the skipper plied his course, | 
Monkey told tale after tale. But of | 
all he recited, none pleased his com- 
panions more than the story of how 
he had chased his own shadow. 

“That was an adventure,” Captain 
Strongbeak cried, “I know the fun 
you had because I, in a manner, have 
often played the same game. And I 
guess Crow has, too,” 

“Many a time,” the other replied. 

“You mean played it in Shadow- 
land?” asked Monkey. 

“Oh, no! I mean right here in the 
thumb of the desert; along a ribbon 
road, or across the face of a plain. 
For it is there—when one flies low to 
the ground—that one’s shadow loves 
to skim along just beneath.” 

“And have you ever noticed, Cap- 
tain, that it alWays runs away from 
the sun?’ asked Crow. 

“Of course it does; every time. 
Fly away from the sun and your 
shadow is bound to take the lead. On 
the other wing, fly toward it and what 
will your shadow do? Sulk behind— 
yes, siree, sulk behind just as sure 
as Crow's black.” 

“But why will 
manded Monkey. 

“Why?” repeated Captain Strong- 
beak, “simply because shadows and 
shade are among the cool pieces of the 
day and 80, like as not, want to keep 
as far away from the sun as they can.” 

“Oh!” said Monkey. And then, after 
a moment, he added, “But did you ever 
catch your shadow?” 

“Um—yes, and no,” answered the 
skipper. “I put it that way because, 
to be honest with you, I really don't 
know. Sailing close to the ground 
with the sun over one’s shoulder, 1 
have often chased that shadow of mine 
mile after mile. And then, swooping 
straight down—just as you tumbled 
out of the tree when you captured 
your’s, Monkey—I have pinned the 
rogue right beneath me. But whether 
it is that I have caught him, or he, 


it do that?’ de- 


surrendered and come 
never been able to tell.” 
“Nor I, either,” admitted Crow. 
So the three friends told their tales 


to me, I've 
/ 


as they pressed steadily onward. In 
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time the desert was left behind and 
new scenes came to view. Cities and 
towns slid by underneath, together with 
the woods and hills, and valleys and 
rills that tied them so softly together. 
In time the sun went its descending 
way. And then, finally, through the 
twilight Monkey found himself looking 
down upon something that was very 
dear to him, for there, in the distance, 
were the big and little tents of 
Spangleland. ; 


A Playhouse Built 
From an Umbrella 


“My boy chum, who lives a few 
blocks from us down the street,” said 
Jack Dalton, “last summer fitted up a 
fine playhouse for the other children 
out of an old shed. I wanted to make 
a playhouse for my little sister, but 
we did not have a sign of an old shed 
on our place, but one day I saw a 
huckster going along the street with 
a big old umbrella shading himself 
and his vegetables. The umbrella was 
badly worn and it was a hot day, so 
to shade himself from the sun he had 
twined some foliage and leaves round 
the top of the umbrella. Instantly that 
gave me a plan. I would make an 
umbrella playhouse for sister! 

“No sooner did I think of it than I 
started on the hunt round in junk 
shops and secondhand stores until 1 
at last found a big discarded umbrella 
such as hucksters and draymen use, 
and I went right to work to make a 
thing of beauty out of it. 

“The first thing I did was to securely 
fasten the handle of the umbrella into 
the top of an old, rather high stump of 
a tree. I then opened the umbrella 
wide and ripped off the shabby cover. 
From the top of each rib of the um 
brella I drew a stout string down to 
the ground and securely fastened it 
there; then I planted morning glories 
at the bottom of each string, and in a 
very short time the strings and top 
of the umbrella were covered, so as 
to leave a wide entrance to the little 
playhouse. Round the stump of the 
tree where the handle of the umbrella 
was inserted I built a bench to be used 
sometimes as a table and sometimes as 
a seat. Of course any climbing vine or 
trailing flowers could be used in place 
of morning glories.” 


June 


It is June. Our yard is sweet with 
the honeysuckle bush. The bumble 
bees are buzzing close to the blossoms. 
They are singing a song about the 
summer and the warm sun shining 
down on the flowers: We are goinz 
to have a party at our house. My 
mother is setting a big table in the 
yard. She is putting beautiful silver 


and pink china and roses on it. The 


children will soon be here. They will 
all wear white dresses, I think, and 
lovely sashes and slippers. 


the tHusions must take place where 
human belief claims to 5 e 
spiritual sense exposes mortal mind's. 
{object to be the disintegration of all 
„ helpful cooperation ‘in the world’s ac- 
to|tivities, humanity is groused to see 
„through the belief of separation and 
‘but a ‘trickle; it 1 of our did I think of saying. en eight: but we were te N gain he a: | “+ misunderstandings and shown the 
‘Aitetin s of pre dices I told bim tainty lead to better results (of the dawn, the coasts of Greece would de one of the best books in the world.” corded tha: 1 Se tion of the unity of Principle and idea. 
¢ he came: I was thinking |reeaits wa can never be sure); my) visible. So, while others slept, 1 And Cartylé, who understood Bossy|neyed wi dents, ‘knew thelt | ‘This realization must also, of course, 
4 drama arted up a th ger te better auldy, saya th | ‘be made practical in individual con- 
sciousness through the perception of 
e unreality and powerlessness of 
each and every suggestion of this 
nature, or of any possible cause for 
such a suggestion. , 


Dickens’ Evening 
Rambles, 


It. is erronedusly supposed that 
Charles Dickens wrote regularly for 
“Punch.” There is among Mark 


Lemon’s papers an article signed 
relative of learning to judge through) Gnarles- Dickens, Jon the outside of 


spiritual understanding. The main) which is written “My Sole Contribu- 
difficulty which humanity finds in ae. on. to ‘Panch’” The idea that 
complishing this arises from thé belief. er e Peach 
that 8 3 — cage 4 originated. no doubt, through the in- 
proceeding... proc timacy which so long existed between 
mortal mind through spiritual sense the two men. Scarcely a day at one. 
la the reverse of the attempt to do go period of their lives without they met 
through the corporeal senses, The so- each other at their own houses. They 
called corporeal senses accept the re- frequently spent evenings together, or 
ality of their own testimony, they ac-|at some place of public amusement. 
cumulate this evidence and call this They generally devoted one or two 
accumulation of false education human evenings in the week to what Mark 
mind. From a scientific standpoint galled a London ramble, which was 
the mortal, or human mind, is seen as ths pow A an excursion to the East 
a counterfeit of Truth, and the be- , “picking up character” at minor 
_| theatres, circuses, and other places of . 

liefs of false education are under 
resort in the wildest districts of the 
stood as beliefs and never as reali- eee dects of. this. mattouelia 
f iritual sense never builds up — — 
ties. Sp i] Charles Dickens, Clarkson Stansfield. 
a n from this frail the painter, and Mark Lemon often 
premise of beiiet. made excursions of this kind in com- 
When the Hebrew prophets foretold pany, conversing with any persons 
the future they practically Always whom they might care to know, and 
23 somes 1 5 yee on Foor xpd — of ram 
“If ye do God’s will,” an en 8 which was afterwards profitably em- 
what woilld happen, but later qualified ployed. Many passagés in Dickens’ 
it with “But if ye do not God's will,” | works, considered far-fetched and 
and stated what would happen then. overdrawn, may be traced to scenes in 
In the same way today the immediate real life witnessed during these Lon- 

signs of the times can be read through. 


don rambles. It was Lemon who 
spiritual understanding and it can Planned the excurajons, as is shown by 
clearly be seen where the world is 


Dickens’ Letters. When Dickens lived 
‘beading, if it will permit the further 


at Tavistock House, Lemon lived 

close by in Gordon Square; and notes. 

| unfoldment to be governed by Priaci- ö 2 reminders of appointments 

ple, but it is also clear where it is were continually passing from one 

heading if it refuses to allow Princi- | house to the other.—“Journalistic 
ple to direct its path. London,“ by Joseph Hatton. 

Sometimes it is not seen how the 

| sovernment of Principle can be ap- 

to purely human ways and 


ee 
> 
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and healed the sick. Aft 

method, events of great moment were 
| foretold by the Hebrew prophets. Our 
Master rébuked the jack of this power 
when he said: ‘O ye hypocrites! ye 
can discern the face of the sky; but 
can ye not dis the signs of the 
times? Both Jew and Gentile may : 
have had acute corpbreal senses, but 
mortals need spiritual sense.“ Learn- 
ing to discern the signs of the 
times is therefore the necessary cor- 
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[om Sunset 


means. This on'y requires a little across the bouldered ma jesty 
| clear thinking. Principle always op- of the great hills the passing day 
erates through the continuous expres- Drifts like a wind-borne cloud awa: 
sion or reflection of its own qualities. Far off beyond the western sky: 

Its operation may be recognized | And while a purple glory spreads, 
Wherever progress, justice, harmony. With straits of gold and brilliant reds, 
peace, etc., are found, and their action An azure veil, translucent, strange. 
is known as the reflection of Princi- | Dreamlike steals over each dim rangé. 


ple. It may be argued, however, that —William Sharp. 


history shows many cases where prog- | 
5 { SCfENCE © 


one justice, etc., have beeh overcome | 
AND 


by the opposite qualities even when | 


nations were seemingly deing their 

best to perpetuate these things. The 
With Key to 
the Scriptures 


reason for this is quite simple: Quali- 
By 


ties of divine Mind are forever re- 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


flected, but when the concept of re- 
THE original standard and 


flection is obscured by the belief in 
possession, these qualities are not 
brought into demonstration. There is 
nothing good in anything separated 
from Principle. Jesus said to the | 
young man of great possessions, “Why | 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


Photographed for The Christian Science Monitor by permission of the artist 


Homewards, by T. Austen Brown 


The Broad Back of 
Grayboy 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

When the day’s work is over, when 
spindly trees show like silhouettes 
| against the sky, when the stréam is 
like a silver blade in thé grass, there 
are some things better than the broad 
back of Grayboy for a ride home— 
but not many. Grayboy is always in 
the lead, with Whitefoot following 
after, half a length or so behind, as 
they would say in rowing. . Grayboy 
and Whitefoot have done their dot, 
and well-strawed stalls, and mangers 
filled with scented hay are not far off 
now. The road lies level straight 
for home, and the heavy tread of the 
horses is vas a little by the dust 
of summer. one rides one can 
think of endless things. One wonders 
for instance, with. just a little in- 
quisitiveness whéther that graceful 


a — 


grey morning; the sky was’ covered! nad been drawn by man of man. 
with light, broken clouds, the deck! Scarcely since the days of Homer has 
was wet with a passing shower, of the feat been equalled: indeed, in 
which the last drops were still flying many senses, this also is a kind of 
in the air; and before us, some ten Heroic Poem.” And Carlyle does not 
miles away, the coasts and promonto- scruple to say of what he calls the 
ries of the Peloponnésus were reach- | “Johnsoniad,” that Boswell’s book, 
ing southward into the quiet sea. though it is but a memoir of the con- 
These long serrated ridges did not versation of one man, will give us 
look lofty, in spite of their snow-elad more real insight into the History of 
peaks, nor did they look inhospitable, England than twenty books ef pro- 
in spite of their rough outline, but fessed historians. And much the same 
weré all toned in harmonious color— has been often said—and is more truly 
a deep purple blue, with here and gaid—of Plutarch's “Parallel Lives.” 
there, on the far Arcadian peaks, and That being so, says some reader in 
on the ridge of Mount Taygetus, a hurry (all readers nowadays are in 
patches of pure snow. In contrast to a hurry), why talk about Plutarch 
the large sweeps of the Italian coast, and Boswell? Have you anything 
its open seas, its long waves of moun- | new to tell us about them? Certainly 
tains, all was here broken, and rugged, not! 1 reply; for I have no preten- 
and varied, The sea was studded with | sion to be either. scholar, or eritie, or 
rocky islands, and the land indented | proféssor, or one having authority in 
with deep, narrow bays. I can never things of the mind. All that I have 
forget thé strong and peculiar impres- to say about Plutarch, or Boswell, or 
sion of that first sight of Greece; nor any one else I mention in these stray 
can I cease to wonder at the strange papers is: Read them, read them 


} crude wstheticism,” pe said dryly. 
“We grow into ourselves, Lantern, 
if we grow,” I answered. But,“ said 
Lantern, “you would not surely return 
to the whistle, at the sound of which 
a back cloth is lowered and the side 
scenes advanced or withdrawn?” “I 
am afraid I would,” I answered, and 
shall be able to give you some reason 
for preferring the English form, which 
has come down; with some modifica- 
tions, from Shakespeare to Congreve, 
and was accepted by Sheridan and 
Goldsmith; but I Would ask you firet 
to admit\that a literary form may 
shrink and wither, and that “The 
dramatic form,” said Lantern, “is a 
hard material (stone or marble it may 
be compared to) through which the 
dramatist has to cut his way with» 
hammer and chisel.” “But, Lantern, 
form is not meritorious in itself, it 
is but a vehicle, and a man is not a 
greater artist because he writes in 
the harder form of the ballads, rather 
than in the looser form of the stanza.” 


callest thou me good? there is none 
good but one, that is, God.” That 
which is erroneous!y supposed to be 
progress and justice, then, based on | 
human endeavor, sinks to the level of | 
belief and so loses its Beers 

| 


Vitality depends on the spiritual un- 
derstanding of the continuous, omni- 
present action and reflection of divine 
Principle which Jesus had when he 
said, The Father that dwelleth in me, 
he doeth the works“; “Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words 
The prophecy 


“The soliloquy,” interposed Lantern, 
“is to some extent defensible, but 
words should never be spokén on the 
stage that the bystander is not 
supposed to hear,” and shuddering 


winged creaturé: mounting from the 
summit vonder is a crow or a hawk, 
until there comes strident through the 
air the caw-caw; as some persist in 
calling it, but which is really a mock- 


likeness which rose in my mind, and 
which made me think of the bays and 
rocky coasts of the west and south- 
west of Ireland. There was the same 
cloudy, showery sky, which is so 
there was the same 


again! My tachydromic and poly- 
mathic friend says: I have read them, 
read them years ago! 

Weill! we know that everyone has 
read them in early days; but have you 


of the Hebrew prophets as to what 


shall not pass away.“ 


would come if the people obeyed God’s 
will, always came true, the interlude 
of disobedience only seemingly de- 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


common there: not forgotten all but a few anecdotes, 


canons of judgment, pregnant maxims 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, Warren's India Bible 
ccc 3.00 
Morocco, vest pocket edition, 
Marren's India Bible paper 
Full leather, stiff cover 


(ame paper and size as 
cloth edition) 4.00 


Morocco, pocket editio= 
(Oxford India Bible paper) 5.00 
Tevant (heavy Oxford India 
Bible paper) 6 


Large Type Edition, leather 
(heavy Warren’s India Bible 7% 


ing guffaw. Then thought falls to do- 
ing in advance the duties of the eve- 
‘ning in the farmyard, with supper and 
a chair in the twilight aftefwards, 
and like as not, if the even is still, a 
kind of accofipaniment to meditation 
in the subdued, distant sound of 
Whitefoot and Grayboy munching 
their manger hay in the barn. So 
night comes, a kind of interlude to 
the morrow. 


A Butterfly 
Alighted 

Seated once by a brook, watching a 
child 

Chiefly that paddled, I was thus be- 
gulled. 

Mellow the blackbird sang and sharp 
the thrush 

Not far off in the oak and hazel 
brush,’ 
Unseen. There was a scent 
honeycomb 
From mugwort dull. 
the dome 

Of the stone the 

against so oft 

A butterfly alighted. From aloft 

He took the seat of the sun, and from 
below 

On the hot stone he perched con- 
tented 80, 

As if never a cart would pass again 

That way; as if T were the last of 


layed its fulfillment. So, today, when, 
through spiritual understanding, the 
working of mortal mind is ‘discerned, 
the signs of the times show- what 
is evolving, but interludes of sup- 
posititious activity on the part of 
the human mind may postpone the 
solution, or may seemingly plunge 
what appeared to be the dawning of a 
better day into the darkness of a fear- 
ful storm. The storm, however, will 
clear and then the betterment will be 
perceived. 0 

When in 1866 Mrs. Eddy perceived 
that divine Principle is thus ex- 
pressed through the reflection of good 
qualities and is never expressed 
through opposite qualities, she dis- 
cerned that the sickness from which 
she was then suffering was an illusion | 
unsupported by Principle. This dis- 
cernment of Truth healed her. Hav- 
ing reduced her spiritual understand- 
ing of divine Principle to a rule and 
practice applicable to the human need, 
she named it Christian Science. On 
page 330 of Science and Health we 
read, “Until the author of this book | 
learned the vastness of Christian 
Science, the fixedness of mortal illu- 
sions, and the human hatred of Truth, 
she chérished sanguine hopes that 
Christian Science would meet with 
immediate and universal acceptance.” 
The same thing is apt to repeat itself 
in the experience of every student of 
Christian Science. When he is able to. 
read the signs of the times even in a 
small degree, he is tempted to be in a 
hufry to have these signs draw to 
their natural and spiritual conclusion. 
The fixédness of mortal illusions. 
however, have first to be shaken and 
the place in which these have first to 
be shaken is in thé consciousness of 
the individual himself. 

The nécessity for reading the sizns 
| of the times is that the breaking up of 


— 
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slightly he spent the rest of his feel- 
ings on his watch chain. “But will 
you tell; Lantern, why an aside should 
never be indulged in? Will you give 
me a reason? Shakespeare, all the 
Elizabethan dramatists, Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, and all the early French 
dramatists used the aside—why, then, 
mtern, why deride it?” “Because 
the convention that only the audience 
hears the aside is too crude,” he 
answered. “We have progressed since 
then.” “In what, dear Lantern?” I 
asked. “Not in the results, surely?“ 
“In the means,” he replied, and in- 
stead of twitting 1 him, as I might have 
3 tox looking upon the means as 
important than the end, I said: 
“You think we should cling closer to 
Nature?” Lantern nodded, and I con- 
| tinued: “But we do not get nearer to 
Nature by imprisoning all our char- 
“You were 
thinking,” he answered, “of the joy 
that you experienced when a boy at a 
performance 


serrated outline of hills, the same 
richness in promontories, and rocky 
islands, and land-locked bays. No- Johnson the downright judge? Ot 
where have [ seen a like purp'e color, course everyone remembers the story 
except in the wilds of Kerry and Con- of Aristides writing his own name on 
nemara; and though the general the shell. or of Alcibiades cutting off | 
height of the Greek mountains, as the the tail of his pedigree hound, in order 
snow in May testified, was far greater to get into the “Daily Mail” of Athens. 
than that of the Irish hills, yet on or of Alexander and Bucephalus, or of 
that morning, and in that light. they Alexander and Diogenes in his tub, 
looked low and homely, not displaying just as everyone knows about Alfred's 
their grandeur, or commanding awe cakes. Fut the point I am asking is 
and wonder, but rather attracting the this: Have you read Plutarch since 
sight by their wonderful grace, and your schooldays? Do you really know 
by their variety and richness of out- all his thousand and one pictures of 
line and color.—“Rambles and Studies the antique world so well, that you 
in Greece,” J. P. Mahaffy. never turn to him now in later life? 


I strongly suspect that féw persons 
The Two Greatest 


could honestly say as much,—“Among 
; My Books,” Frederic Harrison. 
Biographies bs 
If twenty well-read men and women Tulips 


were asked to name the greatest Biog- | Brave little fellows in crimson and 
raphy in ancient and ther in yellows, ; 

modern literature, nineteen of them Coming while breezes of April are 
would reply off-hand—Why, Plutarch's cold. x - 
“Lives” and Boswell's “Johne6én.” Winter can't freeze you; he flies when 


Everybody has read these two books he sees you 
from their earliest days; and the Thrusting your spears through the 


highest authorities since Montaigne, e 1 ster 

Henri IV. Shakespeare, Macaulay, and 
Carlyle, have agreéd that these two are 
the supreme masters of the fascinating 
and popular art of writing Lives of 
famous men. 

Montaigne tells us that the Parallel 
Lives” alone might form a good edu- 
cation; Henri IV said. Plutarch was 
his very cons¢iencé to guide him in his 
public duty; to Shakespeare, in his 
three ancient plays, Plutarch was what 
Holinshed was for his “Histories.” A 
French critic calls the “Lives” one of 
the noblest books of which humanity 
has to boast; it offers us “an encyclo 
peedia of the ancient world.” And it 
has been said of old—*“if all other 
books. were destroyed, we could stiil 
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'Of Plutarch the just moralist and of 
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like 
And down upon 


cart-horse kicks 


Dignified urbans in glossy silk tur- 
bans, 

Burgher-like blossoms of gardens 
and squares, | i 
Nodding so solemn by fountain and 

column, 
What is the talk of your weighty 
affairs? 


ere ‘to hear how two plays so 
‘should have come into the 


men 
And he the first of insects to have 
earth 
And sun together 
worth. “| 
I was divided between him and the 
gleam, 7 
motion, and the voices of the 


stream, 
‘The waters running frizzied over 
gravel, N ¥ 2 

That never vanish and for ever travel. 
; . ' 


t 


and to know their 
| Pollen and honey (for such is your 
money), 
Gossip and freight of the chaffering 
The bee, 


| Prospects for growing, what colors 
are showing, 
News of rare tulips from over the 
eG. <i: 
~Arthur Guiterman. | 
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Mas a more ‘vigorous way of ez 


sul subject, or à more ee way of driving home . 


— * 


ate Hughes is. utter! convinced that. the resources, 
23 — sense, of the -British - 


using the word in its 


thee ‘hall be Commonwealth are not being developed as they ought 


1 spreat itself over the Congressional sky, 
threatened to. obscure everything else. 

n pee portents has been an 

It must have a meaning. And what 

e be, unless that a discussion which 

e b of naval appropriations as the 
eng ‘of disarmament remotely 

d tc 8 has been at length inverted, until 

in topic of discussion is disarmament, with 

. iation wholly secondary? 

which the country will be likely to 

shard]; more doubt that the country 

me the than there is that the country 
leves disarmament to be the main thing. There 
stiofi — 25 co wishes to have the dis- 
0 kept to the fore. It is in no mood, 


interest- 


1 
0 


ess play fast and loose with the sub-, 


olins "ne fair words for disarmament as a 
ind folic these with vast increases in the 
rider : * ent as a matter of? practice. There is 


ce that the country is now minutely atten- 

| ional handling of this great matter, 

„ the unustial opportunity for a practical 

of the burden of 25 and expecting its gov- 


75 o tal > advantage of it. 
4 e vere not @ tremendous feeling on this subject 
e country, there could hardly be such clear 
disarmament issue is coming home to 
—— in Washington. The Senate 
. in its effort to meet the popular 
while at the same time going straight forward 
rogram of the “big navy” element. When it 
Bo th resolution, it did something which the 
d have been glad to have had the credit of 
erh aT it also stole some of the President's 
* the fact is now allowed to appear 


Ae already taken steps to Sound other 


ct of a disarmament conference, and 


to understand that he would. 


alowed take the lead in moving for such 
_ One might infer that, disarmament ap- 
ea volume of popular sentiment behind it, 
2 beginning to respond. Presumably the 
Se miss the moral. Public sentiment 
0 > to 1 cahoeg itself. However the factors 
rer have been moved to action, their 
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mental bill, is only too apparent. 


to be developed: He is not in favor of any crude attempt 


to make the Commonwealth self-sufficing, but he is in 
favor of “supporting home industries. He insists that 


the remedy for an over-populated and under- employed 


Britain is emigration, not just anywhere, but to the 
British dominions. On this point he is quite emphatic. 


“You haye an excess of population in this country,” 8 


declared in London. If you had an excess in Yorkshire 
and a shortage in Cornwall, you would send people to 
Cornwall. You would shift them. 1 say shift them now. 
If one of these great outposts | of empire falls, it will 
involve a serious blow to this country. Five millions 
of people cannot hold Australia. Nine millions cannot 
hold Canada. We want population of the right sort.” 
Now what exactly Mr. Hughes’ ideas may be on this 
much vexed question of the readjustment of population 
within the Commonwealth, or on that still more eagerly 
discussed question of trade within the Commonwealth, 


it is evident from this his first important utterance on 


the subject since his arrival in London that he is seeking 
a definite plan. 
a British statesman to know that the carefully formu- 
lated plan has never found favor with the great builders 
of the British Commonwealth, Nevertheless, he full 
recognizes that there have, every now and again, come 
occasions in its history when a position attained was duly 
registered in some great epoch-mvarking. policy. For 
years past, the need of the British dominions for 
larger populations of the right kind has been before the 
Commonwealth. Eyery dominion. ‘statesman: who vis- 
ited the United Kingdom, in the days before the war, 
made this one of the chief pomts of his message. The 
same is‘ true in regard to the question of trade. Both 
subjects have béen,threshed out in all their bearings, 
and the time would now seem to be ripe for the pooling 
of ideas, and the.formulation of a plan, as elastic as 
possible, to suit the whole Commonwealth. This, at any 
rate, was evidently what Mr. Hughes had in view when 
he insisted on the ‘necessity of having done with “the 
haphazard lines. He has no doubt, as he put it, that 
“the British Commonwealth will pull through,’ any- 
way. “But,” he declared to his audience in London, 
we have come to the forked roads, and it is for you to 
decide what is to be done in the future.” : 
Liquor Arguments Skillfully Staged 

Ir 1s now quite evident that the prohibition policy of 
the United States is in the midst of another of those flank 
attacks by means of which the liquor interests have been 
periodically trying to break it down. The scene is Wash- 
ington, and the occasion is the effort of the drys to obviate 
a flood of beer under the Palmer ruling by securing the 
passage of a supplemental Volstead bill. The liquor in- 
terests, apparently hopeless of preventing the beer provi- 
sion from becoming law, have directed their contest 
against other provisions in the bill which would tighten 
the restrictions over doctors’ prescriptions and such things 
as the amount of whisky that can be accumulated in bond. 
‘Months ago the pro- liquor forces skillfully cultivated the 
popular belief of a division in the ranks of the drys, and 
the notion that thenceforth the contest would be rather 
between the moderate and extreme prohibitionists than 
between prohibition and pro-liquor advocates. Now they 
are trying to stage that division in the actual proceedings 
They are taking advantage of the ap- 
pearance of Dr. E. C. Dinwiddie, who used to be con- 
nected with the Jegal staff-of the Anti-Saloon League, to 
make it appear that there is a real split in the ranks of 
the leaguers. They would even like to give the impres- 
sion that some of the drys, themselves, favor breaking 
the new Volstead bill in pieces, and passing only the beer 
provision at this time. Dr. ‘Dinwiddie is in favor of that 
method of dealing with it. 

But nobody should be deceived by these tactics. 
Whomever Dr. Dinwiddie is representing in his appear- 
ances and utterances before the members of Congress, 
he is saying exactly what the brewers and, distillers 
wish to have him say. Certainly he is not speaking for 
the drys. The dry sentiment of the’ country, as can 
hardly be anywhere doubted, is solidly behind Represen- 
tative Volstead and the new bill which bears his name. 
So far as the Anti-Saloon League is concerned, Dr. 
Dinwiddie was displaced as legislative agent by Wayne 
B. Wheeler more than a year ago. That his former 
relationship with the anti-saloon organization is now 
being made the most of by those who oppose the league 
in its support of Representative Volstead and his supple- 
Thé liquor forces could 
hardly wish for any circumstance more to their liking 
than to have somebody who can be even remotely con- 
nected with the prohibition side of the matter advocating 
the disruption of prohibition legislation, Still, the mem- 
bers of Congress can hardly be misled. They know very 
_ well that Mr. Wheeler, and not Dr. Dinwiddie, now 
‘speaks. for the league, and they know equally well that 
Mr. Wheeler has truly represented the league as urging 
the passage of the new Volstead bill at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. | 

There is no division amongst the drys. Whatever 
would give that impression is part of a little stage play, 
calculated to weaken the influence of dry sentiment on 
Congress at this critical moment. The plain facts of 
the matter are that the new Volstead bill is neither un- 
reasonable nor unnecessarily drastic. Its provisions are 
not one whit broader than are requisite to stop the liquor 
leaks which the country can already observe or see in 
prospect. Not even the non-beverage users of alcohol 
should be allowed by Congress to change the bill or delay 
its enactment. A — oT for. their specious 
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Australi ian Ralbeahs 


Fon some time past, debate has been running r high in 


Australia over the question of the long-projected north- 
to-south railway. The situation is that when the Com- 
monwealth took over the Northern Territory from South 
Australia, some ten years ago, provision was made by a 
clause in the Northern Territory’ Aceeptance Act for 
the construction of a railway across the continent from 
Adelaide to Port Darwin or some other point on the 
northérn coast. So far, little or nothing has been done. 
A railway runs south from Port Darwin, as far as 
Katherine, a distance of about 200 miles, whilst another 
line runs north from Adelaide to Oodnadatta, a dis- 
tance of 688 miles. This leaves a gap of about 850 
miles still to be ‘bridged. The whole route of the line 


has already been surveyed, and the Commonwealth 


stands committed to its construction, but the project, 
especially lately, has been subject to the strongest adverse 
criticism outside South Australia. It is pointed out 
quite justly, that the territory through which the new 
line would run is almost entirely uninhabited and, at 
present, at any rate, very largely desert, the inference 
being that the line could only be run at a loss, for many 
years to come, even if it ever could be made to pay. 

The opponents of the north - and-south scheme advo- 
cate an indirect line, which, linking up with the New South 
Wales Railways at Burke, would run through northern 
Queensland and then across the Northern Territory to 
Port Darwin or Port Essington. In favor of this route 
it is urged that the country through which such a line 
would pass is well known, and that, for the whole distance 
of about 2200 miles from Sydney to Port Essington, it 
is good grazing or agricultural land, with an adequate 
rainfall and a good climate. 
white man's country and, in view of the tremendous 
efforts Australia is at present making to maintain the 
ideal of a.“‘white Australia,” it is insisted that preference 
should be given to a project which So obviously helps 
toward this end. 

Such arguments as these, plausible. and even just, as 
they are, lose sight of the fact that the development of 
the Northern Territory is, from the point of view of the 
maintenance of a white Australia, of even more import- 


~ance than the further development of western and 


northern Queensland. The territory is regarded as the 
great northern bulwark in maintaining the “white 
Australia’ policy, and, as Mr. Justice Ewing of the 


Australian Supreme Court declared in a recent report, 


the results so far obtained may easily be rendered futile 
“unless an intelligent attempt is made to populate the 
country with contented citizens who will give true 
allegiance to the Commonwealth.” Mr. Justice Ewing 
was speaking primarily of the administration of the 
country, but his remarks apply, of course, to its general 
development. At. present, the inhabited parts of the 
Northern Territory are entirely cut off from the rest of 
the Commonwealth as far as railways are concerned, and 
this is a defect which certainly ought to be remedied 
as soon as possible. The advocates of the new line, in 
reply to the criticism that it would run chiefly through 
uninhabited country. point out that with the railways 
would come population and the consequent cultivation 
of vast areas of the territory which are, at present, en- 
tirely unproductive. Ultimately, both projects will 
doubtless be carried through, but the Northern Territory, 
from every point of view, would seem to have the prior 
claim to attention. 


Midsummer Day 


MipsuMMER Day is not the day it used to be. Time 
was when, 
greatest of festivals, and time was again, long centuries 
before England was England, when it was one of the 
greatest of féasts amongst thenorthernpeoplesof Europe. 
It was on Midsummer Day, close to the summer solstice, 
that the Norsemen lit huge fires in honor of Odin and 
Thor, gathering themselves together for all manner of 
rites. So deep-rooted was the custom that the early 
Christian missionaries did not think of attempting to 
abolish it, any more than they thought of abolishing many 
‘other pagan festivals. Midsummer Day was. simply 
requisitioned to serve a Christian purpose, and the fires 
built in honor of Odin or Thor or of the sun became the 
fires of St. John’s Eve, imbued with all manner of re- 
ligious symbolism. . 

The old customs still survive here and there. There 
are places where bonfires are still lit on the hills on 
St. John's Eve, where the processions of ancient times 
still take place and wickerwork giants still parade the 
streets and country lanes. But the day is only a shadow 
of its former self. Thus, in the years when Henry VIII 
was King, and long before his time, the Midsummer 
Marching Watch was one of the great events in the 
City of London. Indeed, it has been described as the 
most splendid sight that ever glorified medieval Cheap- 
Tudor London had a great love of pageantry of 
all kinds. but the Midsummer Marching Watch, in the 
reign of Henry VIII, attained a degree of magnificence 
and popularity, which seems to have caused Henry no 
little anxiety. In those days, midsummer ma hing does 
not seem to have been confined to Midsummer Day. It 
was likely to take place on almost any day in the course 
of the early summer. Thus Stow records that on the 
8th of May, in the year 1539, a great muster was made 
of eitizens at the Mile's End, “all in bright harness, with 
coats of white silk or cloth, and chains of gold, in three 
great battles, to the number of 15,000; which passed 
through London to Westminster, and so through the 
Sanctuary and round about the Park of St. James and 
returned home through Oldborn.“ 

The march of 15,000 men thus gorgeously arrayed 
involved a tremendous outlay, and so seriously did the 
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it’ offend Henry's “Tudor frugality” that, 
ering at Mile’s End, he issued an 
usual Marehing Watch on the Mid- 
Having been thus “laid 


revived again for fine years, but, in 1548, a certain Sir 
John tence aa being Lord Mayor, the Midsummer 
Watch was revived “in as comely order as it 
had bec tomed. It must have been a festive scene, 
indeed, bonfires in the street, and tables spread 
before the ‘doors roaning under great supplies of 
victuals. The ding of these feasts. was a special 
privilege of “the wealthier sort, who would invite “their 
neighbors and passengers also, to sit and be merry with 
them in great familiarity, praising God for his benefits 
bestowed on them.” But it was not only in London 
that such festivities took place. There was wrestling 
in Devon and Cornwall, preaching at Oxford, dancing 
all over the kingdom, and decorations ev erywhere, 
“every man’s door being shadowed with green birch, long 
fennel, St. John’s wort, orpin, white lilies, and such like 
garnished upon with beautiful flowers.” 


Editorial Notes 


SOMETHING like a tacit alliance between the liquor 
interest and a certain type of news-handler is apparently 
disclosed when a New York newspaper prints.the heading, 

“Norway Admits Inability to Enforce Prohibition,“ over 
an item recounting the difficulties of Norwegian customs 
officers in preventing liquor from being smuggled into the 
country. The item contains nothing at all about pro- 
hibition, and the Norwegian svstem of handling the liquor 
traffic is practically the opposite of that policy, inasmuch 
as it makes the government the only authorized trader in 
liquor. If Norway had ever actually tried prohibition, 
Norway might conceivably admit inability to enforce it. 
Until she does try it, any representation that she admits 
inability to enforce it looks more like propaganda than 
it does like news. 
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THE debate, on the British coal situation, between 
Mr. H. M. Hyndman and the Duke of Northumberland 
in the House of Commons, illustrated the old adage. 
man convinced against his will is of the same opinion 
still.“ Not that anyone, on either side, was in the least 
danger of being convinced, but a crowded committee room 
became the instrument for striking notes upon the sus- 
ceptibilities of the mass of members present. Both sides 
held their own, quite firmly. The shouting was great 
when the Duke used the expression “coal strike, which 
has been banned in the legislative assembly. But he did 
not budge, and no alternative such as coal dispute’ 
would he accept, though a Welsh member hurled unpleas- 
ant words at him. After all, outside the peaceful pre- 
cincts of Westminster every boy in the street uses the 
term “coal strike, so the Labor Party must know it is in 


common use among common people. 


VERMEER’S picture of the Dutch servant at a door 
with a long passage stretching behind her may find a place 
in the Louvre, if the matter of price can be settled. It is 
somewhat of a question, for 2,500,000 or 3,000,000 francs 
is asked. The Temps“ remarks that the picture was 
offered last winter at Amsterdam for about 1,500,000 
francs, and that France really cannot be expected to open 
her purse-strings to the extent that the advanced price 
demands. It is certainly a large sum even for a Vermeer. 
but the chances are the money will be forthcoming, and 
if so the French nation can have the satisfaction of know- 
ing it is just an exchange of one form of treasure for 


another. 


WII p birds have returned to the British Isles this year 
in full force, and have received the welcome they deserve. 
From various parts of the country letters arrive com- 
menting on the birds and their ways. It is just as well 
that the visitors have not all as many different names as 
the hedge sparrow. He is called hedge-accentor, 
hedge-chanter, hedge-warbler, hedge-creeper, hedge-Betty, 
hedge-chat, hedge-Mike, hedge-spick, hedge-jug, or 
hedgy, which seems almost too familiar for one with so 
many titles; but he is also the blue dunnock, or dunn-cock, 
the blue sparrow, or blue Isaac, or blue jig, or, to very 
intimate friends, Billy or Billy hedge sparrow. And after 
all he is quite a modest little person, and has no more use 
for all his names and titles than a modern duke has for 


his. 


HENLEY REGATTA will have at least one item of 
novelty this year. For the first time Norway will be rep- 
resented, entries having been received from the Christi- 
ania Rowing Club. A Norwegian eight competed in the 
Olympic Regatta in 1908, but since then much water has 
flowed beneath the bridge at Henley, and the Canadian 
crew that won the laurels from the Christiania brows will 
have to test its strength once more. It has given much 
satisfaction that both Norway and Holland are joining 
this year in the royal sport. If any nations can be de- 
scribed as “wet bobs’ these two certainly are entitled to 


that distinction. 


A MAGAZINE of poetry, published in the United States, 
announces a consolation prize of $10 for the worst free- 
verse poem published in its-issues for the rest of 1921. 
but warns its contributors that “this offer is in no sense 
an invitation to poets to delve into their waste baskets in 


a mad effort to rescue all the poetic drivel they may have 


discarded.” If such a prize were for the worst piece of 
free verse published anywhere in the United States 
during the year, there would be so many contenders for 
the honor that an equitable decision would be well- -nigh 


impossible. ; . 


EVIDENTLY the sign on the new Navy Club in New 
York City, Here you will not be robbed, educated, nor 
uplifted,” is intended to reassure the enlisted man that 
he may enter and make himself at home without too 
much kind interference from the management. And 
those who know the service man’s likes and dislikes will 
realize just how appealingly the sign is worded; it is 
bound to draw “customers,” 


